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Patrol, November 1943 


Dependency Allowances Increased, Effective | November 


First 3 Pay Grades 
Now Eligible for Payments 





Inasmuch as PATROL is the magazine of 
the enlisted men and women of the First 
Naval District, in fact, owned and oper- 
ated by them, the following ALNAV No. 
175 is easily the most important story 
PATROL could publish this month. 

ALNAV 175 is published in full, followed 
by a complete breakdown and explanation 
direct from Coast Guard headquarters in 
Washington. 

A close study of the article is advised as 
certain pay grades and dependents heretofore 
not eligible for allowances are now included. 
Special attention should be given the dates 
required for application. 

THE EDITORS. 





The act of October 26, 1943, has amended 
certain features of the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowances Act of 1942 and_ re- 
quires changes in procedure with regard to 
checkage, payment of MAQ_ (DD) ect. 
ALNAV No. 175. deals with the subject and 
has been transmitted for information and 
guidance pending publication of detailed 
instructions. This ALNAV, which is appli- 
cable to Coast Guard personnel as well as 
to personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps 
is quoted herewith: 

ALNAY NO. 175 

1. Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942, as amended by Act approved 
26 October, effective 1 November, 1943, 
changes some rates and extends benefits to 
personnel Ist, 2nd and 3rd pay grades, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and all 
pay grades Limited Service, Marine Corps 
Reserve, and Women’s Reserve, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard. 

2. Rates for Class A are as follows: 

Wife only—$50.00. 

Wife and child—S80.00 with $20.00 for 
each additional child. 

Divorced wife only—$42.00 but not to 
exceed amount provided in court 
order. 

Divorced wife and child—$72.00 with 
$20.00 for each additional child. 
Definition of child broadened to include 
children to whom enlisted person has stood 
in loco parentis for 12 months preceding 

application. ' 

3. Class B Dependents divided into 2 
groups—Class B and Class B-1; 

Class B Dependents: 

Include parent, brother or sister de- 
pendent on enlisted person for sub- 
stantial portion of support. Aggre- 
gate amount payable to Class B De- 
pendents is $37.00 per month and is 
authorized only while there is no 
allowance payable to any Class B-1 
Dependents. 

Class B-1 Dependents: 

Include parent, brother or sister de- 
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pendent on enlisted person for chief 
(chief) support. Rates for Class B-1 
Dependents are as follows: 

1 Parent—$50.00. 

2 Parents—$68.00 with $11 for each 
brother or sister. 

1 Parent & 1 brother or sister— 
$68.00 with $11.00 for each addi- 
tional brother or sister, 

Brother or sister but no parent— 
$42.00 with $11.00 for each addi- 

tional brother or sister. 

4. Personnel first three pay grades and 
all personnel Limited Service Marine Corps 
Reserve, receiving or who have applied for 
Quarters Allowance for dependents prior 
to 2 November, 1943, have option to receive 
quarters allowance for dependents or may 
elect to apply family allowance instead. 
Any enlisted person who elects Family Al- 
lowance may not thereafter claim quarters 
allowance for dependents. Personnel enter- 
ing first three pay grades after 1 November, 
1943, and those who are not receiving or 
who have not filed claim for quarters al- 
lowance for dependents prior 2 November, 
1943, may apply family allowance but have 
no optional right to quarters allowance for 
dependents. Family Allowances personnel 
advanced first three pay grades after 1 
November 1943 will continue in effect with- 
out new application, Payment quarters al- 
lowance for dependent on or after 1 Novem- 
ber, 1943, prohibited unless person has in 
effect allotment for support such dependent 
in amount at least equal amount quarters 
allowance credit. 

5. Law provides ‘initial Family Allow- 
ance’ for personnel entering active service 
on and after 1 November, 1943, payable 
for month of entry active service in pay 
status if application filed within 15 days 
after entry in pay status. Total amount Ini- 
tial Family Allowance is paid by Govern- 
ment with no charge against enlisted person. 
Only Class A (except divorced wife) and 
Class B-1 Dependents are eligible Initial 
Family Allowance, but payment thereon 
shall be made to only one payee for each 
class of such dependents, Personnel reen- 
listing within 30 days last discharge not 
eligible to apply Initial Family Allowance. 
If application filed within 15 days after 
entry active service in pay status checking 
begins with month following month of en- 
try in pay status. If application filed later 
than 15 days after entry active service in 
pay status checkage begins with month 
application filed. If later date specified by 
applicant for Class B or Class B-1 depen- 
dents checkage begins with month specified. 
Rates initial family allowance same as stated 
paragraphs 2 and 3 for Class A and Class B-1 
dependcats. Regular monthly family allow- 
ance not payable to any dependent for 
month initial family allowance is paid to 
any class of dependents. 

6. Enlisted personnel Women’s Reserve, 


Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, become 
eligible benefits family allowance for Class 
B and Class B-1 dependents effective 1 No- 
vember, 1943, on same basis as enlisted men. 
Class A dependents of member Women’s 
Reserve eligible from same date only if 
husband or children depend on her for 
chief support. Enlisted members Women’s 
Reserve will make application family al- 
lowance in accordance these instructions for 
payment beginning 1 November and such 
applications should be forwarded immedi- 
ately. Commanding Officers are now hold- 
ing application family allowance .of mem- 
bers Women’s. Reserve per instructions 
ALSTACON 26 May, 1943, will continue 
to hold such applications pending further 
instructions. Family allowance Women’s 
Reserve from 1 November can be based 
only on new application and not in appli- 
cation filed previously. 

7. Application personnel now in service 
including those Ist three pay grades should 
be taken at present stations. New Applica- 
tion Form NAC PERS 668 being distributed 
as soon as available and when _ received 
should be used for all applications. All 
ships and stations except Navy Recruiting 
Stations may continue use Form BNP 668 
pending receipt revised forms. 

8. Effective 1 November, 1943, pay ac- 
counts of all enlisted personnel having Class 
A or Class B or Class B-1 family allowance 
will be checked not less than $22.00 and 
personnel having both Class A and Class B 
or Class A and Class B-1 family allowance 
will be checked not less than $27.00 regard- 
Jess amount previous checkage. Checkage 
family allowance will be continued when 
personnel advanced to Ist, 2nd, 3rd_ pay 
grade on or after 1 November, 1943. 

9. Personnel first three pay grades who 
are provided with public quarters for their 
dependents will be checked 90c per day 
for such quarters if any of their dependents 
receive family allowance. Checkage will be 
entered Sundry Checkage Column opposite 
“PUBQOTRS.” Dates commencement and 
termination such checkage (or absence such 
checkage) Navy personnel will be substan- 
tiated by vouchers required Article 2143-4 
(b) (7) (b) and (c) SANDA Manual. Dates 
of assignment and termination assignment 
or nonassignment public quarters for de- 
pendents Marine Corps personnel will be 
stated in Remarks Marine Corps Pay rolls. 
Occupancy public quarters or receipt quar- 
ters allowance own right does not affect 
right of dependents to receive family al- 
lowance. 

10. Family allowance if elected is pay- 
able for month application made and quar- 
ters allowance for dependents if being cred- 
ited will be discontinued at end preceding 
month, Effective 1 November quarters al- 
lowance for dependents must be discon- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Ex-Presidential Yacht 
Commissioned as Coast 
Guard Convoy Escort 





Famous as the former yacht of several 
Presidents, and veteran of active combat 
during the Spanish-American war, the 
MAYFLOWER, refitted, regunned, and 
manned by a Coast Guard crew, is going 
to war again. 

The historic vessel was placed in com- 
mission as a Coast Guard cutter on Octo- 
ber 19, 1943, at the Norfolk Navy Yard by 
Rear Admiral Felix X. Gygax, US.N., 
Commandant of the Yard. E 

During the brief ceremonies, Rear Ad- 
miral Gygax outlined the background of 
the MAYFLOWER, stating that her distin- 
guished career should be a source of inspi- 
ration to the men who are to serve aboard 
her. The order was then given for Lieu- 
tenant Commander Fred E. Morton, 
USCGR, of Charleston, S. C., to assume 
command of the ship. 

Built in 1896, gutted by fire and almost 
completely destroyed in 1931, the MAY- 
FLOWER is now to add to its illustrious 
history by again going into action against 
the nation’s enemies. Displacing 2,690 tons 
she is bigger than most modern destroyers. 
Her over-all length is 320 feet and her beam 
is 36 feet. 

When war was declared against Spain on 
April 24, 1898, the MAYFLOWER, which 
had been purchased the month before by 
the Navy for $430,000, joined the blockad- 
ing fleet off Havana. She has been officially 
reported as having engaged in eight actions 
during that war, ranging from trading 
blows with Spanish warships and captur- 
ing blockade runners to landing raiding 
parties on enemy-held territory. 

The MAYFLOWER became the “glamour 
girl” of American ships in 1902, when she 
was Officially commissioned as the Presi- 
dential yacht. Presidents Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, Wilson, Harding and Coolidge 
sailed aboard her during their terms in 
office. Kings and statesmen have walked 
along her decks; foreign diplomats, visiting 
admirals and nobility have been piped 
aboard. Among the visitors have been 
Kaiser Wilhelm I and King Edward VII 
of England. 

During World War I she was detailed to 
special duty in the Fifth Naval District. 
President Wilson and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels took several short cruises dur- 
ing and after the war. On Dec. 26, 1918, 
the MAYFLOWER was the ship from 
which President Wilson reviewed the home- 
coming of the victorious United States 
North Sea Fleet in New York Harbor. 

The reciprocating engines of the ship 
are widely known as being among the finest 
of their type in the world. Despite the fact 
that the ship burned and sank in the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard in 1931, the hull is 
in as good condition today as when built. 
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Rear Admiral Felix X. Gygax, director of the Norfolk Navy Yard, relates the history of 
the famed presidential yacht MAYFLOWER, during commissioning ceremonies for the 
vessel. Under the name BUTTE, she is going on active duty with the U. S. Coast Guard 
as a convoy escort vessel. Flanking Rear Admiral Gygax on the gun deck were Commander 
G. B. Whitehead, U.S.N., Retired, Acting Captain of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Lieutenant 
Commander R. I. Coleman, U.S.N., Aide to Rear Admiral Gygax, Lieutenant Commander 
Fred E. Morton, USCGR, named to command the MAYFLOWER, and Lieutenant Com- 
mander H. B. Hodgkins, Chaplain Corps, USNR, who offered a prayer for~the safety of 


the ship and crew. 


Coast Guard Personnel to 
Man Additional 
Naval Vessels 





In addition to manning its own increas- 
ing fleet of cutters of all types, the Coast 
Guard will now provide the necessary com- 
plements to man 135 new vessels which 
have been turned over to the Service by 
the Navy. 

The vessels vary in size from troop trans- 
ports to small tankers, and include a sub- 
stantial number of new destroyer escorts 
and frigates. As a result of these new assign- 
ments, 215 regular Navy vessels will be 
manned entirely by the Coast Guard. 

Early in the war experienced seagoing 
officers and men of the Coast Guard were 
assigned to 5 of the Navy’s large transports. 
As the Navy’s expansion program  con- 
tinued, Coast Guard officers and men were 
assigned to 75 other vessels, including tank 
landing ships, infantry landing craft, cargo 
vessels, 173-foot PC boats and 110-feet sub- 
chasers. 

—__— <x —___—__ 

Cook—“You’re not eating your fish, is 
something wrong?” 

Seaman—“Yeah, long time no sea.” 


Massachusetts Seaman Adds 
His Acclaim to 
Fighting Coast Guard 





From far off Africa comes a letter from 
James Costas, 21, Seaman, first class, of the 
U. S. Coast Guard, who wants to dispel any 
ideas that Coast Guardsmen are only beach 
pounders. 

“A lot of people seem to think that the 
Coast Guard is not doing its part in this 
war, as far as fighting is concerned,” re- 
lated Costas. 

“But for their information there are out 
here in Africa quite a number of us Coast 
Guards and I know we are doing our share 
of the fighting. I only wish I could describe 
it to you, but as you know it would be cen- 
sored if I did. 

“The reason I’m writing this is because 
the last time I was in the States last, I 
took a lot of stuff that I shouldn't have. 
It seems that every time one sees a Coast 
Guard shield on a guy, they think and say 
that we are only beach pounders. But at 
present I am being far from that, as I am 
doing duty somewhere in Europe.” 
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What? 7??? 


you haven't given to the 


Greater Boston 
UNITED WAR FUND 


Maybe it was your dol- 


lar helped develop PENI- 
CILLIN that might save 
your life someday??? 


GIVE BECAUSE 
YOU CARE... 
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Saga of U.LS.S. Alchiba Related by 


This is the story of a “deathless” ship— 
which was torpedoed twice, burned for five 
days, was officially announced by the Navy 
Department as lost, but which limped away 
and eventually made her home port. 

This is also the story of the brave men 
who manned this armed transport, the 
USS ALCHIBA, as related by one of them, 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate John A. Dunlop, 
of Allston, Mass., a veteran Coast Guard 
Invader who enlisted in the Coast Guard 
in 1928 as a surfman. 

Dunlop, then a Boatswain’s mate, second 
class, is credited with braving flames 150 
feet high to rescue the entire crew of the 
torpedoed ammunition ship. He led a fleet 
of landing barges from a Guadalcanal beach 
in an action which not only brought to 
safety scores of his former shipmates, but 
also earned him two successive promotions. 

Laden with Explosives 

The ALCHIBA was deeply laden with 
high octane gasoline and explosives des- 
tined for U. S. Marine Raiders on Guadal- 
canal. In the early morning hours of Nov. 
28th when the ALCHIBA was 1000 yards 
off shore, a Jap submarine blasted her 
with a torpedo which set her afire. 

Dunlop took part in the first wave of 
the attack on Guadalcanal in August, man- 
ning landing barges. Later he was selected 
to stay ashore with the Amphibious Base 
Force. 

“I was in charge of 37 landing boats at 
Lunga late in November when the AL- 
CHIBA steamed in on her fourth trip into 
the Solomons. She was 1000 yards off shore 
when a large Jap submarine surfaced 100 
yards off her port side and let go two tor- 
pedoes. One torpedo struck at the AL- 
CHIBA’s forward port side, The quick- 
thinking skipper rang for full speed ahead 
and successfully beached her,” Dunlop said. 


Full Crew Removed 

“We had fifteen landing boats and in a 
matter of minutes pulled alongside. We 
took off all her crew except a skeleton force 
of fire fighters. They were shipmates of 
mine and were they glad to see us!” 

The rescued crew made up a relay of 
work parties which for five days and nights 
fought to keep the fire from the highly 
dangerous cargo. 

“I thought that my old ship was surely 
a goner,” Dunlop recalled, “The torpedo 
set off the ammunition which was stored 
forward and nearest to the deck. This went 
off in a series of terrific explosions directly 
after the hit. We were all worried about 
the 500 and 1000 pound bombs which were 
stored in the bottom of the hold. 

“There was one layer of cargo remain- 
ing between the fire and the big bombs, 
but it consisted of drums of high octane 
gasoline. The men didn’t stop to take a 





Coast Guard Invader 


Holding his portion of the “Homeward 
bound Pennant” is Chief Boatswain’s Mate 
John A. Dunlop, of Allston, Mass., veteran - 
Coast Guard Invader. The portion is part 
of a pennant 65 feet long which the USS 
ALCHIBA flew on her homeward journey, 
a custom followed by our vessels which have 
been away from a home port for more 
than a year. Each member of the ship’s 
company is given a part of the pennant, 
and the length of the pennant is deter- 
mined by the number of men in the ship’s 
company. 


breath, Officers and men worked side by 

side—eyebrows singed, faces black with soot, 

and battle uniforms charred and smoking. 
Gasoline Catches on Fire 

“Suddenly with a mushroom of flame 
this layer of gasoline caught fire. We fig- 
ured the ship was done, but somehow the 
crew turned on a reserve of strength. With 
sand and chemicals, with seawater and 
every pump working overtime, they slowly 
brought the fire under control. For five 
days and nights they kept the flames from 
the bombs until they finally smothered 
it out.” 

On Dec. 7th, while the ALCHIBA was 
still smouldering a small two-man Jap 
sub sent two torpedoes into her stern. Even 
before this second. attack, the Navy in an 
official communique had announced the 
ALCHIBA’s loss. After a month and a half 
of ingenious work, her crew floated her 
and with the assistance of a tug she made 
a more sheltered harbor where she was 
patched up sufficiently to make the trip 
back to the States. 

“When I was finally relieved from my 
duties on Guadalcanal in March, I came 
back to civilization aboard the ALCHIBA,” 
Dunlop said, “and believe me I was mighty 
proud to see a U. S. harbor from the bridge 
of that fighting vessel after seeing what she 
had been through.” 
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Veteran Coast Guardsman on Greenland 
Patrol Flies to Boston to Wed 


An “old ice worm” he calls himself, jack 
of all trades in the frozen Arctic wastes, 
Chief Movor Machinist’s Mate Al Brito of 
the Coast Guard, is a veteran of 22 months 
on the Greenland patrol. 

Brito flew into his native Boston recently 
looking like a character out of this world. 
He was fully bearded, wore a fur “Dan’l 
Boone” type of hat and from head to toe 
he was garbed in the fur-lined leather fly- 
ing uniform and boots of the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. The only clue to his Coast 
Guard identity was the Chief Petty Officer’s 
cap device almost buried in the heavy fur 
of his cap. 

Over his arm were draped three snow- 
white fox pelts. In his seabag was a hunk 
of musk ox meat which for centuries had 
been buried in glacial ice. These were his 
gifts from Mother Nature to present to 


his bride-to-be in New York City. That was 
the reason for his 17 days leave, to be mar- 
ried, and then he plans to fly back to his 
“comfortable north.” 





Chief Motor Machinist’s Mate Al Brito, vet- 
eran of 22 months on Greenland patrol with 
the Coast Guard, holds the three white fox 
pelts he brought as a wedding gift for his 
bride-to-be in New York City. 


—————. & —_—__ 


Masterpiece of Understatement 

“I’m no returning hero,” Brito explained 
on his arrival, “I’m just here in Boston to 
pick up my orders and then beat it down to 
the city to marry the little girl who has 
been responsible for keeping my spirits so 
high during the past two years on the ice 
fields. There are plenty of Coast Guardsmen 
up there who really are heroes. They’re the 
boys who can tell the hair-raising stories, I 
have no stories to tell.” 

That is a masterpiece of understatement. 
Al went to Greenland in January 1941 as 
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a motor machinist’s mate, second class. 
Soon he won promotions to Chief. And 
today any serviceman whether in the Army, 
Navy or Coast Guard who has been in the 
far north recently, will say “Al Brito, sure 
I know him. He’s the No. 1 expediter and 
the ace handyman of Greenland.” 

Brito’s regular job is the command of two 
Coast Guard crash boats at the Greenland 
patrol headquarters, Night or day he and 
his Eskimo guides are out in the heavy seas 
and fog lending assistance to fliers adrift 
either on a raft or in the mountain passes 
of this wild country. If necessary he would 
drive a dog team over ice fields on difficult 
mercy missions. His teacher was Master 
Sergeant Joe Healy, of Dorchester, one of 
Admiral Richard E, Byrd’s drivers on his 
second Antarctic expedition. At different 
times Brito has been an electrician on con- 
struction jobs and more than once he was 
an embalmer. Greenlanders called him 
= MOK 

Interpretation is part of Brito’s accom- 
plishments. Since he speaks Italian, Green- 
landic and his native Portuguese fluently, 
Coast Guard officers made Brito the official 
interpreter and laison man when they in- 
spected Portuguese trawlers which were 
fishing off Greenland. 

“That was a great job,’ Brito com- 
mented, “as I used to be a New Bedford 
fisherman myself.” 

————. « —__—_ 
New Duties Open to 
Ex-Newspapermen 


Can be C.G. Correspondents 


Under a new program just announced by 
Headquarters, consideration will be given 
to applications of men in the Service who 
have previous newspaper reporting experi- 
ence. They can be combat correspondents 
in the Coast Guard. 

The marked success of service photog- 
raphers and artists in making an historical 
and news records of Coast Guard activities 
in the war, has made apparent the value 
of using the talents of men in the Service 
to report on its activities. 

Men with previous reporting experience 
are now aboard larger floating units with 
the assignment of writing stories about the 
Service. They do so in addition to the duties 
of their regular rate, although commanding 
officers have been asked to give considera- 
tion to this collateral duty when assigning 
regular duty. 

Applications of men with three years’ 
newspaper experience, or the equivalent, 
who are also competent in a regular rate 
are requested, It is planned to relieve cor- 
respondents from sea duty occasionally and 
assign them to temporary duty at District 
Public Relations Offices. 





Lieut. Christian Jensen, the first Warrant 


Officer to be commissioned in the Coast 
Guard, was a veteran of 36 years’ active 
service and three years retired, was buried 
recently with full military honors at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, 

Lt. Jensen was born in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on July 4, 1882, and died on Navy 
Day, 62 years later. He enlisted in the old 
Revenue Cutter Service in 1903 and served 
aboard many famous cutters. In 1924 he 
became the number one man on the Chief 
Warrant Officers’ list in the Service. 

In 1941, Lieut. Jensen returned to active 
duty and in 1942 was in charge of the Elec- 
trician Mate’s School at the Hotel Gresham, 
Boston. At the time of his death, Lieut. 
Jensen was executive Officer at Constitution 
Base, Boston. 


SSS 


Portsmouth Misses Mongrel Pet 





A reward of a free ride on the chow wagon 
and a 21 popgun salute awaits the finder of 
George, the mongrel mutt pet of the Coast 
Guard barracks at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, 

Since early summer, George was sort of 
self-appointed Coxswain of the Watch. No 
one seems to know where George came 
from, but he began making regular appear- 
ances on every change of dock watch. 

At each post he would greet the sentry 
going off duty and see to it that the reliev- 
ing sentry was on his post. 

“George is the most affectionate dog any- 
one can hope to meet,” remarked one of 
the men at the barracks, “but strange as it 
may seem, he could differentiate between a 
submarine sailor and the Coast Guard. He 
will have no truck with marines, but shows 
his preference for the Coast Guard by hub- 
nobbing with them only.” 
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She thinks that the Coast Guard 





ba arin 


. 


is Okay 





Only twenty one days old when this photograph was taken is Elise Claire, daughter of 
Lieutenant (jg) and Mrs. Dillman of Chevy Chase, Maryland, She cooes approvingly at 
Coast Guardsmen Victor Mature and Rudy Vallee as she rests on her mother’s lap. She 
comes naturally for her liking for the Coast Guard, as both her father and grandfather, 
Captain Ellis Reed-Hill, are Coast Guard officers. Mature, now Chief Boatswain’s Mate 
attached to a combat cutter, and Lieut. Vallee, director of the 11th Naval District Coast 
Guard band, are relaxing after a strenuous series of cross country appearances in behalf 


of the Third War Loan Drive. 


Training Now Available in 
Several Schools for 
Enlisted Personnel 


Trainees are required for several schools, 
and condensed information will be given 
in these columns. For more complete data 
contact the District Training Office, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Men with ratings as storekeep- 
ers or yeomen can be considered for train- 
ing. 

Port Security School: Fort McHenry, Md. 
—6 weeks course. ‘Training in police protec- 
tion, fire fighting and fire prevention 
methods. To be eligible a man must be in 
COTP organization, be engaged in guard 
duty, and be of petty officer material, or 
have previous police or fire fighting experi- 
ence. 

Quartermaster School: Manhattan Beach, 
N. Y¥.—3 months. This course of training 
includes instruction in the duties of the 
quartermaster on watch, honors and cere- 
monies, emergency drills, weather observa- 
tion, sea conditions, signals, steering gears, 
orders to the wheel and telegraph, use of 
stadimeter and pelorus; chronometer pilot- 
ing; visual signals and procedure, 

Overside Sound Operators: Instruction 
in the operation of echo ranging, listening 
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equipment and interpretation of results; 
operation of sound equipment. Navy Sound 
Lab., New London, Conn.—1-2 weeks. Top 
men from this school sent to the Fleet 
Sound School at Key West, Florida. 

Radar Operator’s School: This course in- 
cludes instruction in operation of radar 
equipment; plotting and interpretation of 
results obtained from this equipment. 
Groton, Conn.—2 weeks; Virginia Beach, 
Virginia--3 weeks. 


Signalman School: Manhattan Beach, 
N. Y¥.—3 months. Instructions; signaling, 
procedure in handling messages, watch, 


special flags; aircraft and ship identifica- 
tion, flags, semaphore, 

Firecontrolman School: Newport, R. I.— 
17 weeks. Duties: maintain and operate 
equipment designed for accurate control of 
gunfire. Equipment—electrical, optical and 
mechanical apparatus. ‘Training includes 
fire control problems, optics, electricity, 
electronics, mathematics, gyroscope, inter- 
nal communications, physics. 

Dog Sentry: Fort Robinson, Neb.; Fort 
McHenry, Md.—6 weeks. Applicants must 
be over 21 and have had experience in 
handling dogs. 

Hemphill Diesel: At New York—12 weeks. 
Duties include operation, maintenance, ad- 
jusunent and repair of Diesel engines. 


Lloyd Bairstow of Coast 
Guard Wins Two More 
Long Distance Races 





Last May PATROL published the story 
of how Coast Guardsman Lloyd E. Bairstow, 
of Lawrence, Mass., was studying to be a 
marathon distance runner by corresponding 
with the veteran Johnny Semple. Late in 
April he had finished fourth in the Boston 
Athletic Association marathon from Hop- 
kinton to Boston. 

On October 24, Bairstow, now stationed 
at Cape Porpose, Maine, won the New 
England A. A, A. U. 30-kilometers cham- 
pionship by nosing out Clayton Farrar, 
Coast Guardsman from Ellis Island, in as 
thrilling a race as seen in a long time. Both 
men started together and at the end of the 
18 mile 1128 yard course, Bairstow was ex- 
actly three feet ahead of Farrar. The race 
was staged by the Norfolk Y.M.A. in Rox- 
bury. 

Two weeks before at Springfield Bairstow 
won the N. E. A, A. A. U. 25 kilometer title. 


Marblehead Softball Team 
Wins Y.M.C.A. 
League Championship 





The Marblehead Beach Fatrol barracks 
softball team won the season’s Y.M.C.A. 
league championship. 

They won the first half of a split season 
and then took two out of three games from 
the Town Yardbirds team, who for the past 
three seasons have sailed into the playoffs 
and championship undefeated. 

Joe Oswald, BM Ic and Charlie Devlin, 
Sea Ic, managed and coached the team, 
‘The station is under the command of Ber- 
nard “Joe” Smith, BM Ic, the 1942 world- 
record breaking winner of the Boston 
Athletic Association marathon, 

The leading hitters were Oswald, Devlin 
and Len Bojarski, while the pitchers who 
toiled throughout the season were Bill 
Bingle and Dick Beatty. 

Others on the team were Roy Weiper, 
Max Cohen, Rocky Cirallo, Allen Adler, 
George Scanlon, Mike Garick and Bob 
Barker. 


Third Naval District Has 
Nucleus For Bang Up 
Basketball Squad 


An imposing list of former college and 
professional court stars reported for the 
call issued for basketball to represent the 
Third Naval District. 

Coach Ensign C. R. Kimmel prospects 
included Seaman Fuzzy Levane, the forward 
of St. John’s championship five iast year; 
Seaman 2/c George Pajak, former captain 
of Georgetown University; Seaman 2/c 
Tony Kreiger, who starred with the New 
York Jewels, and Henry Gehrardt, Sea 2/c, 
who played center on the Seton Hall team, a 
few years back. 
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COAST GUARD CUTTER 
RESCUES 60 OF CREW OF LOST 
U.S.S. PLYMOUTH IN STORM 





Sixty members of the crew of the USS 
PLYMOUTH, Navy patrol craft recently 
lost in the Atlantic as the result of an 
underwater explosion, were picked up from 
the stormy seas and brought safely to port 
by a U. S. Coast Guard Cutter. 

Both the Coast Guard cutter—the name 
of which was not announced by the Navy 
Department—which was under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Woodward B. Rich, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and the PLYM- 
OUTH, commanded by Lieut. Ormsby M. 


Mitchell, Jr., of Stamford, Conn., were, 


part of the escort of a merchant convoy. 
As the convoy was proceeding through 
heavy seas, the PLYMOUTH was suddenly 
torn by two violent explosions, and sank 
almost immediately. 

Cutter Wheeled to the Rescue 

The cutter was ordered to hunt the area 
for submarines so that attacks on other 
vessels might be forestalled, should a tor- 
pedo have been the cause of the patrol 
craft’s sinking. She promptly wheeled from 
her position in the escort, rolling her decks 
under in the heavy seas, and headed for the 
spot where the PLYMOUTH had gone 
down. 

As she drove forward to begin her hunt, 
Navy patrol bombers swept overhead and 
dropped self-inflating life rafts near the 
men in the water, The cutter’s course took 
her through the groups of survivors. She 
slowed her speed, and all men who could 
be spared from their General Quarters sta- 
tions manned the rail, and, under direc- 
tion of Boatswain Robert Ridenour, of York 
Village, Maine, began pulling survivors 
over the side. Some of the men were lifted 
from the-chilly water thinly clad, or com- 
pletely naked. 

Strong Winds Hampered Rescue 

A strong wind was whipping up high 
waves which dispersed the men in the 
water, and made it difficult to locate them. 
It soon became apparent that the cutter 
could not pick up survivors promptly and 
at the same time carry out her. assigned 
mission of discovering whether there were 
submarines in the vicinity. 

Ensign William T. Gray, of Long Beach, 
N. Y., immediately asked and was granted 
permission to launch one of the cutter’s 
life boats to pick up those survivors who 
had drifted down-wind. A volunteer crew 
stepped forward to man the small boat, 
composed of the following Coast Guard 
enlisted ‘men: Herman H. Kramm, GM 3c, 
Albany, N. Y.; Stanley J. Korowicki, Sea Ic, 
Erie, Penna.; Charles J. McGrath, SoM 2c, 
Philadelphia, Penna., and John A, Barrett, 
Sea 2c, Rensselear, N.Y. 
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GLOUCESTER SECTION RANGE DETAIL. The nucleus of the power behind the rifle 
range is portrayed by Ensign V. G. Heichel and his crew of expert marksmen and sharp- 
shooters, Left to right, front row: Robert W. Laidlaw, Bank R. Pearson, Charles Mealan- 
son, Robert Spruell and Malone D. McCain, all Sea Ic; back row; Richard Scollins, Sea Ic; 
Ensign Heichel; Andrew Schroeder, Sea Ic and Robert Lombard, Cox. 





The life boat was launched in the high 
seas, and shipped a great deal of water. As 
men from the PLYMOUTH were pulled 
over the gunwale, those who were not too 
exhausted and numb helped bail to keep 
the small craft afloat. 


Fire Starts Aboard Cutter 


While the search for possible submarines 
was continuing, a short circuit in the cut- 
ter’s wiring caused a fire to start on the 
after deck of the cutter. A fire party quickly 
broke out hoses and extinguishers, and the 
fire was put out, It had, however, knocked 
out the ship’s gyro-compass, and the cutter 
had to navigate thereafter without this im- 
portant instrument. 

Finally, all the survivors in sight were 
picked up, and patrol planes circling about 
reported that there were no other men 
still in the water, The cutter had taken 60 
men aboard, and a merchant ship in the 
convoy had rescued 20 others. 

It was learned that the PLYMOUTH’S 
doctor, Lieut. Roger H. Fuller, of Windsor 
Locks, Conn., was among those taken 
aboard the merchantman. He was brought 
aboard the cutter and with Edward J. Yan- 
cavage, PhM lc, of Philadelphia, Penna., 
who was attached to the cutter, labored 
throughout the night to attend the men 
weakened by shock and exposure in the 
cold water. Their unremitting care saved 
the lives of all but three of those brought 
aboard, 


Seas Continued to Increase 

With all survivors picked up and the doc- 
tor aboard, the cutter headed for the near- 
est port. As she plowed through the night, 
the seas continued to increase, and the 
temperature dropped. All the men picked 
up had to be sent below. The captain’s 
cabin, passageways, wash rooms, even the 
galley of the small ship, were pressed into 
service as auxiliary sick bays, 


a 


Enlists to Avenge Brother Lost 
in Cutter Escanaba Tragedy 





Because he wanted to avenge his brother, 
lost aboard the cutter ESCANABA, 17-year- 
old Joseph A. Gadek, Jr., of Linden, N. J., 
recently was sworn into the Coast Guard at 
the Third Naval District recruiting office. 

His brother, Eugene, 23, was Radioman, 
Ic on the ESCANABA which was reported 
sunk in the North Atlantic several months 
ago, following an explosion of an undeter- 
mined nature. All but two enlisted men 
were lost. 

“My family still thinks that Eugene is 
living somewhere,” young Gadek said, “and 
maybe he is, but I want to carry on for 
him in the service he loved so much, I 
hope to be assigned to a cutter as a radio- 
man, the job that Gene held.” 
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World War Hero 
Now in Coast Guard 
Saw Service in Three 
Wars in Four Branches 





A distinction perhaps without equal is 
held by Robert Hershey, GM Ic, of New 
York City. This 45-year-old veteran, now 
serving on a Coast Guard cutter doing con- 
voy escort in the Atlantic, has seen action 
in three wars with every branch of the 
armed services and holds the Silver Star 
medal for gallantry in action. 

“Yes, I have been with the Army, Navy, 
Marines and Coast Guard, in that order, in 
addition to a trick with the National Guard, 
and I recommend them all,” said Hershey. 
In between wars he was a wholesale food 
buyer and also found time to play pro- 
fessional football. 

When Hershey was seventeen he joined 
the National Guard and three months later 
he was serving with General Pershing in the 
Mexican War. In World War I, Hershey 
served with the 29th Division and saw 
action in every major battle including 
Chateau Thierry, Argonne, San Mihiel and 
Verdun, where he won the Silver Star 
medal. He was then an ambulance driver. 

“It was just one month before the 
Armistice and the big drive had been on 
for some time,” Hershey recalled. ‘There 
was heavy bombardment from both sides 
and the going was really rough with the 
casualties piling up each day. We worked 
for seven days under fire without relief, 
getting out the dead and wounded.” 

After the war Hershey joined the Navy, 
where he served at the Norfolk Training 
Station as physician training instructor and 
coach. Then came Pearl Harbor and Her- 
shey joined the Marines. When he found 
that over-age men would not get overseas 
duty, he transferred to the Coast Guard 
“to get in on some invasions,” as he put it. 


—— ee 


Section Offices Show Big 
Cash Bond Sales 





Six of the seven section offices produced 
a total of $69,509 in cash purchases of War 
Bonds and Stamps during November, a 
breakdown of sales has disclosed. A report 
from the Newport Section was too late for 
this issue. 

Cash sales showed a percentage of 15.45% 
in the Boston District, which in addition has 
a figure of 40.89% participation through the 
allotment plan, 

Cash purchases by sections were: 


Boston District Offices ..........$29,352.00 
Portland Sectionvesss1 ee ee. 21,843.00 
BOSLONSOeCLION meee ee. cree 9,467.00 
Provincetownusection a.) a. ee 7,182.00 
LOLsmMmOoutD SeCUION Ea sieees eee 894.00 
RocklandsSection’- oes of ee 771.00 
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New Day Room Presented Providence Barracks 
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Newly dedicated day room at the Providence, R. I., Coast Guard barracks. Room con- 
tains six large writing tables, 36 straight chairs, 12 lounge chairs, four couches, 9 reading 
lamps, a well stocked library, six ship’s wheel mirrors and numerous 11x14 pictures depict- 
ing life at the station. The room was furnished and given to the station by the Henry 
Friedman Lodge of the B’Nai Brith, of Pawtucket, R. I. 





Son in Navy Reaches 
Same Rank as Father 
in Coast Guard 





Commander Charles M. Lyons, Merchant 
Marine Inspector, United States Coast 
Guard, has just learned with pride that 
his son, Lieut. Commander Charles M. 
Lyons, Jr., U.S.N., has been promoted to 
the rank of Commander. 

The son, a graduate of) Boston Latin 
School in 1928 and from the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in 1932, has just been 
given command of a Destroyer. Commander 
Lyons, Jr., has served afloat all but six 
months since his graduation from the 
Academy. 


teal ie A yh nl Ped ate 
Shield of Honor 





How shall I tell all thy story 
Loved ‘Shield of Honor’ I wear; 
Tell of thy worth and thy glory, 
In which I proudly may share. 
Boasting is not for the Coast Guard; 
Duty seeks never a crown, 
Leaving to others the telling 
Of deeds that bring grateful renown. 
So for the days that are coming, 
God grant 1 may do my part, 
Strong in the faith of the emblem— 
Loved ‘Shield’ engraved in my heart. 
Carolyn Lyons 
Brookline, Mass. 


Portland Section Notes 





A recent social highlight was the formal 
dance promoted by the staff of the Section 
range at Auburn and held at the Lewis- 
ton City Hall. Over 100 Coast Guardsmen 
and their guests danced to the music of 
the Coast Guard orchestra from Portland, 
directed by Chief Causey. Compliments go 
to Chiefs Boyd Huneycutt and Eugene 
Malone for the efficiency at the range and 
promotion of the formal. 

Our hearty welcome to Lieut. (jg) Rich- 
ard H. Ellington, USNR, the new Chaplain 
for the Portland Section. 

Among the changes in the Section or- 
ganization are Lieut. (jg) R. L. Arringdale, 
as Operations Officer; Ensign M. Seavey, as 
Commanding Officer; Lieut. (jg) J. M. 
Dunn, Law Officer and Educational Officer. 


SS Becta) Wi ak Skeas 


Coast Guard in Armistice 
Day Parade in Boston 





The Coast Guard was well represented, 
just as in recent parades in the past, in the 
November Ith parade held in Boston to 
commemorate Armistice Day when hostili- 
ties ceased in the First World War. 

In the line of march were a color guard, 
the Captain of the Port and Temporary 
bands, 200 men, 100 Spars, 500 Temporary 
Reservists, and 25 trained dogs and their + 
handlers. 
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Meeting of Chief, Auxiliary Division, with Directors of the Auxiliary and assistants, of 


the First, 


Third and Fourth naval districts at the New York Yacht club, on 7 October, 


1943. Front row, left to right: Lieut. R. Perry Collins, USCGR, Director, Auxiliary, 1ND; 
Lieut. Comdr. Tyrrell, Director, Auxiliay, 3rd ND; Captain C. H. Jones Chief Auxiliary 


Division, Washington; Lieut. Comdr. 


Abbott, 


USCGR, Director, Auxiliary, 4ND; Lieut. 


Comdr. Kimberly, USCGR, Washington. Rear row, left to right: Lieut. (T) H. T. Smith, 


USCGR, Commodore, 


Vice Commodore, Auxiliary, 4ND; Lieut. 
Auxiliary, 4ND; Lieut. Comdr. (T) 
Lieut. 


Auxiliary, rND; Lieut. 
Auxiliary, 4ND; Lieut. Jandry USCGR, Washington; Lieut. 
(Gg) (T) Brown, 
Wessmann, 
(T) E. M. Feinberg, USCGR, Vice Commodore, Auxiliary, 3ND; Lieutenant Telsey, 


Comdr, (T) Lazo, USCGR, Commodore, 
(T) A. K. Brauwer, USCGR, 
USCGR, Ass’t. Director, 


USCGR, Commodore Auxiliary, 3ND; 


USCGR, Auxiliary Training Officer; Lieut. C, E. Brady, USCGR, Ass’t. director, Auxiliary, 


3ND; Lieut. 


Patriotic Father Doing 
His War Share to Even 
Score for Lost Son 


Somewhere, scouring the high seas is the 
destroyer escort U.S.S, BUCKLEY, a stout 
ship, manned by good men who seek to 
avenge the death of Seaman John Buckley 
and the many other Americans who. died 
when the Japs hurled their forces against 
Pearl Harbor early on 7 December, 19-41. 

John was one of the six sons of James 
Buckley, Seaman second class of Flotilla 
No. 710, Temporary Reserve of the U. S. 
Coast Guard, It should be enough for one 
man to have six sons in this war, and to be 
a veteran of the First World War, but not 
so for James Buckley. 

When he found he was too old to get in 
the scrap and help square the score for his 
son, Buckley learned of the Temporary 
Reserve from friends in Providence, Rhode 
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(T) E. R. Hathaway, USCGR, Ass’t. Director, 


Auxiliary, 1ND. 
Island. He learned that if he volunteered 
to serve J2 hours a week he would relieve 
a regular Coast Guardsman for active duty 
afloat or on foreign soil. Buckley enlisted in 
the Temporary Reserve, and in addition 
works an eleven hour day in an anti-air- 
craft gun factory. 

A roster of the Buckley family would in- 
clude Sgt. James, Jr., Army Air Corps; Pvt. 


Walter, now in New Guinea; 17-year-old 
Andrew, serving in) North Africa, and 
Harold, GM 3c, who is aboard the BUCK- 


LEY, named in honor. of his brother. 

The elder Buckley likes to read on occa- 
sions, the citations received in honor of his 
son, John. ‘The first, from Admiral C., W. 
Nimitz, USN, says “for prompt and efficient 


action and utter disregard of personal 
danger in the effort to repel the attack on 


the Naval Air Station, Kaneche Bay, Oahu, 
T.H. by Japanese forces on December 7, 
1911.” The other citations from Secretary 


l 
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Knox 
Oflicer, 


of the ONasy 
Commanding 
miral’s praise. 

The story of the Buckley family is a 
sterling example of what a patriotic family 
is willing to sacrifice for its country, and 
James Buckley can perform his duties in 
the Temporary Reserve with the assurance 
that he is releasing a man for active combat 
duty, who is on his way toward hastening 
the end of this war. 


* 


Flotilla No. 601, Plymouth, Mass.—This Flo- 
tilla is operating a unit plan to conserve 
time and gasoline. 

‘The Flotilla grew rapidly during the sum- 
mer with quite a few men from Middleboro 
actively interested in its work. But distance 
created a problem of time and gasoline and 
Commander Sherman L, Whipple decided 
upon the unit plan to solve the problems. 

While still an integral part of Flotilla No. 
601, the Middleboro unit holds its own 
weekly meetings for discussion, instruction 
and drill, and insofar as possible the mem- 
bers take their regular 12-hour duty in 
groups to conserve automobile travel. 

The Middleboro unit is headed by 
George Wheeler, who boasts that in two 
months not one of his 45 men has failed 
to appear for duty or furnish a substitute if 
unable to take his own hitch. 

—_—_—_ x —__——_ 

Flotilla No. 403, Marblehead, Mass.—A re- 
tired judge, an author and lawyer, and a 
bartender teamed up recently with Lieut. 
(jg) Abbott Hutchinson, the Flotilla com- 
mander, for a bit of neat rescue work, 

Answering a call that a sloop was aground 
on North Gooseberry Island, they arrived 
as another service vessel put a line aboard 
and was attempting to tow the sloop off. 

Then work began for the Marblehead 
boys—the service vessel’s line snapped, foul- 
ing her propeller, and she began to drift 
onto Pope's Head. 

Lieutenant Hutchinson and his crew put 
a line aboard the Coast Guard boat and 
towed her to her base, then returned to 
the grounded sloop, the 17-foot Ace with 
the owner and his wife aboard, eventually 
freeing her and returning her to her har- 
bor mooring. 


eae * fins ae 
More TR news on Page I! 
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Flotilla 504 has Excellent Military Band 
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Crack military band of Flotilla No. 504, Dorchester, Mass., which has paraded or appeared 


at various occasions, the most recent of which was the Armistice Day parade in Boston on 
November 11th. At the right are Drum Majorette Dorothy Slamin, who trained and drilled 


the band, and Lieut. (jg) 
Bandmaster, Ralph I. Schoonmaker, CBM. 


Flotilla No. 407, Cambridge, Mass.—A spe- 
cial recruiting drive was carried on by 
Flotilla No. 407 at the Boston YMCA from 
9 to 5 Sunday 31 October and the results 
were fairly satisfactory. Enrollments were 
restricted to men over 38 or those in occu- 
pational deferment jobs. Without a great 
deal of publicity, 142 men were interviewed 
and many met the requirements of age, de- 
ferment status and hours of availability, 
although not all of those accepted were re- 
ceived into Flotilla No. 407. A number of 
these men were skilled tradesmen and as 
such were enrolled for Flotilla No. 521 to do 
duty at the Harbor Patrol Base at Lewis 
Wharf. 

Assisting Commander John P., Stryker in 
this drive for Flotilla No, 407 were Chief Op- 
erations Officers Albert H. Davis and Henry 
C. MacKay; Special Duty Officer Melvin 
Pinanski; Personnel Officers Conrad W. 
Grad and George W. Delano; and Guard 
Regiment Secretary Thomas M. Shelley. 

Chief Operations Officer George Perry of 
Flotilla No. 521 was on hand to receive the 
men suited to the special requirements of 
the “artisans” flotilla. 

It is expected that, under the direction 
of Lieut. R. P. Collins, Director, other spe- 
cial recruiting drives will be arranged for 
other flotillas which have not reached the 
full desired complement. 


Se 


Be sure to notify PATROL of your 
change of address. 
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(T) Oscar H. Starkweather, Flotilla Commander. At the left is 


Temporary Reserve Briefs 





Even the District mimeograph room 
comes to the Temporary Reserve when it 
needs help. Iwo men from Flotilla No. 515 
—Anthony Le Blanc and George Clarke— 
responded when work got ahead of the boys 
at 40 Broad St. in Boston and they sent an 
urgent shout for help. 





At Bangor and Kennebunkport, in Maine, 
arrangements have been completed for the 
TRs to take over stations completely ex- 
cepting for the commanding officer, a cook 
and one other in command. 





In Gloucester, Mass., the TRs have prac- 
tically taken over the guarding of beaches 
and station duty from 2000 to 0400, with 
the same situation existing along the South 
Shore from Cohasset to Manomet. 





Savin Hill’s band of Flotilla No. 504 has 
been as busy as the boat and guard details. 
The first band assignment through official 
order from Boston took the musicians to 
Swampscott for a concert for the New Eng- 
land War Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 





Sentry dogs will be used by Temporary 
Reservists. But the animals will patrol only 
with TRs thoroughly trained in dog patrol 
work and dog handling. 






Flotilla No. 414, Revere, Mass.—Officers 
chosen at a recent election include: CBM 
Seth Dunklee as commander; BM lc Theo- 
dore A. Swenson, vice commander; BM Ic 
Jonathan Meigs, junior commander; John 
S. Strong, AS, secretary; Elwood S. Whit- 
comb, AD, personnel and training officer, 
Rocco J. Morello, AS, and Joseph F. Mayor, 
AS, operations officers. 

This flotilla has been working in two sec- 
tions during the summer, one section work- 
ing out of the Nahant Station and the other 
from the Revere Beach station. The Revere 
patrol men have been transferred to Flotilla 
No, 412 of Winthrop, and No. 414 is now 
working exclusively in Nahant doing tower 
and dock watches as well as beach patrols. 

Eight men of No. 414 have enlisted in the 
armed forces. William F. Dewing, William F. 
Mosher Jr., George A. Packard, Raymond E. 
Powell, Carl F. Swensen, John D. Clark, 
Leslie A, Graves and Stanley K. Smith, have 
received the well-wishes of the flotilla and 
a token of remembrance. 

This is the yarn told by Seth Dunklee and 
Jonathan Meigs. They went deer hunting 
in Maine, Enroute, they saw and shot a 
bear. They did not get a deer, so on the 
return trip they decided to pick up the 
bear they had shot, and cached. But the 
bear was gone, all eaten up by flies, so 
they say. 


bs BR pha ate 
505's Log Shows Busy Summer 





Flotilla No. 505, Dorchester, Mass.—A few 
items from the log book prove that we've 
put in quite a busy summer and early Fall. 

They offer an enviable list of items be- 
tween July 1 and October 16—thirty-one 
cases of assistance rendered, the bulk of 
them to vessels in distress in Dorchester 
Bay. 

The list includes also towing jobs, rescue 
of an exhausted swimmer and of a black 
scotty dog and even aid to the Boston Fire 
Department in putting out a grass fire. 

The value of vessels towed to safety 
ranged from $200 to $5,000 each and twice 
there were notations of No. 505 crews ferry- 
ing “mechanics and tools” to craft that had 
broken down. 

And there was an entry that ran: “Picked 
up two boys in stolen sailboat, turned them 
over to police.” 

A north easter took them to a moored 
vessel that was being damaged by a motor 
launch tied up too close—and the motor 
Jaunch was removed to a yacht club float. 

Reports of a schooner dragging its moor- 
ing toward the Savin Hill drawbridge re- 
vealed a vessel against the bridge pilings— 
and it was secured elsewhere. 

When the Sloop Java broke her mooring 
in a northeast storm with four persons 
aboard, No, 505 saw them to a safe anchor- 
age. 


—— ~& —__—__ 
More TR News on Page 14 
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Skipper of Cutter Wilcox tells 
of fight for life as she sank 


(Editor’s Note: The following dramatic account of the struggle and 
loss of the U. S. Coast Guard patrol craft WILCOX, on Sept. 30, 1943, 
is told by her commanding officer just after his rescue, He is Lieut. (j.g.) 
Elliott P. Smyzer, who during the First World War served three years in 


the Navy and subsequently in the Merchant Marine, His home is in 


Southampton, Long Island, N. Y.) 


My ship had formerly been a menhaden 
fishing vessel and was converted from that 
into a vessel to be used for patrol. 

We departed in September from an East 
Coast port. Going down the bay the engine 
room department had some slight difficulty 
with the engine and asked to stop and 
make necessary repairs. 

The engine room called the bridge a 
short time later and told me they were 
ready to proceed. 

We headed out with the tollowing sea 
and increasing winds, I thought that with 
the following seas we would be all right. 
As the sea and wind increased in velocity I 
found that we were rolling very badly, some- 
times as much as 30 degrees. 

As darkness approached we continued 
along the same course. We were forced to 
stop two or three times for the engine room 
again, and in stopping I tried to take in 
calculations and in that way figure where 
we were. 

Toward morning I received word from 
the engine room that they would have to 
stop because something had gone wrong 
with the main bilge pump. While we were 
stopped we rolled almost as much as 75 
degrees. It seemed as if we must surely go 
over, but she righted herself and I knew 
that if she didn’t go over in seas like that 
she would stay afloat. 

Sometime between 4.30 a, m. and 5.00 
a. m. the engine room officer came up and 
said he was having serious trouble. I asked 
to what extent, and he said, “Bad, but if I 
can get my auxiliary bilge pump going we 
will be able to hold our own,” and I said, 
“O.K.” He went back to the engine room 
and called up and said the auxiliary pump 
would be all right. Apparently something 
else went wrong, because he called up a 
short time later and said, “Captain, we have 
got to get to port; something has gone 
wrong and we are taking in water so fast 
that I cannot keep ahead of it. Can we put 
into port somewhere along here?” 


Generators Stop and Regular Radio Fails 


I called my first class radioman. He said, 
“Skipper, are you going to send an S.O.S.?” 
I said, “Yes.” He and I stood at our chart 
table writing out the message. As we were 
doing so the lights went out and word came 
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up from the engine room 
that our last generator 
had stopped. We imme- 
diately hooked up our 
portable set. Our radio 
operator sat at that set 
for the next hour, send- 
ing out imessages asking 
for help, but apparently 
it was not picked up by 
anyone. 

Shortly after 8:00 a. m., 
30 September, a cry went 
out, “Man overboard!” 

I guess the man_ was 
pretty well up forward 
when we suddenly dived 
into a terrific sea that 
swept over the entire su- 
perstructure and washed 
him over the side. I im- 
mediately stopped my en- 
gines and threw him a 
lifering. 

It was a cruel decision 
that faced me. Being 
stopped as we were, the 
seas broke over us with 
greater force and fury than when we were 
under power, I had 34 enlisted men and 
three other officers aboard to think of. If I 
tried to swing my ship in those seas she 
would go over and I would lose everybody. 
The wind was blowing about sixty miles 
per hour and the seas about thirty feet 
high, entirely too much for a ship of this 
size. I decided to proceed toward the beach. 

I decided against abandoning ship be- 
cause I knew that no one could live on a 
raft in such seas as we were running at that 
time. I passed word around the ship that 
we would immediately start a bucket 
brigade and keep it going as long as was 
humanly possible. 

The bucket brigade worked very well un- 
til all of a sudden someone shouted out, 
“Ship off stern.” It looked as though he was 
headed directly for us, My first thought was 
that he was the one to receive our S.OS. 
As he approached he changed course and 
went over a ways to our port and then 
changed course again to run apparently 
parallel to the position to which our ship 
was lying. I had a distress signal hoisted. 





Rescu2 Ships Pick Up Floating Crewmen 


We fired olf rockets. We fired our 20 milli- 
meter, the magazines of which contained 
quite a few tracers which could be seen. 


Morale of Crew Drops to Nothing as 
Ship Disappears 

We were not able to use our big blinker 
because the power was gone, but we had a 
portable blinker that we got up to topside 
and my quartermaster signalled him and 
got a reply. We explained to him the pre- 
carious position which we were in and 
asked for help. He lay to for a few minutes 
but my quartermaster reported to me that 
he could not get a definite signal out of 
him; in other words, we were not sure that 
he understood us, Sadly to state, he very 
shortly proceeded on his course and was 
soon lost over the horizon. 

The morale of my crew dropped to noth- 
ing. I heard remarks such as, “What’s the 
use, we are licked.” 

Our galley fire had been out since the 
day before and we could not make coffee. 
We could not get fresh water to drink be- 
cause we had no power to pump it, and I 
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-Fated Coast Guard Patrol Craft Wilcox 


realized that for men working as they were 
going to have to work it was going to be 
pretty tough without water. 

Every once in a while somebody would 
say, “I’m terribly tired, Skipper.” I would 
make some such reply as, “It doesn’t make 
any difference how tired you are. We are 
going to keep this ship afloat until it is 
impossible to carry on longer.” At 10:20 
p- m. the seas were breaking over the stern. 
The water was gaining on us. I could feel 
that we were rapidly developing a terrific 
port list, so I passed the word for every- 
body to clear out of the engine room and 
stand by their raft, but no raft was to go 
over the side until I gave the word. When 
everybody on the port side was at their 
rafts I gave the word to lower away, get on 
their rafts, and get away from the ship as 
quickly as they could. This was about 
10:30 p. m. 

They had just begun to pull away from 
the side of the ship when I saw my chief 
engineer still aboard. I thought that he had 
gone on one of the rafts. We climbed to the 
topside where our dingy was secured and 
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were going to lift it out 
of its cradle and slide it 
over the port side, Ap- 
parently, though, while I 
had made it loose during 
the afternoon and _ placed 
my sextant, chronometer, 
log books, and everything 
else inside, somebody had 
tied it up again. We were 
unable to get the boat 
loose. 


Skipper Spends 17 Hours 
Clinging to Floating Ladder 


“Get over the side as 
fast as you can,’ I told 
the chief engineer. “In an- 
other minute she’s going 
down.” I got him over the 
side and I was the last 
man aboard ship. When 
I saw that he was safely 
over I climbed down my- 
self. 

I tried to swim fast 
enough to catch up with 
the rafts, and in doing so 
my shoulder brushed 
against a ladder about 
three and one-half fect 
long and two feet wide. I 
climbed up on the ladder 
and it was much easier 
for me to float that way. 
I tried to paddle with my 
hands but I found that I 
was losing ground and 





» Abandon ship in 60 mile gale as 
she foundered off Atlantic coast 


was not able to make as much headway to- 
ward the rafts as I could by swimming, so 
I got off the ladder and started to swim 
for the rafts. I still couldn’t make much 
headway. I’d injured my left arm during a 
terrific roll that day and it seemed that it 
had no strength. However, I swam until I 
became exhausted and finally tried just to 
keep afloat. In a short time I found the Jad- 
der back again. I decided it must be there 
for a purpose and climbed on it. The last 
time I saw my ship the mast was parallel 
with the sea. 

Sometime the following afternoon, and 
in there I seemed to have lost track of time, 
I heard rockets going up and could hear 
somebody talking loudly. I tried to hold 
myself up high enough in the water to see. 
I could hear the report and see the rockets 
in the air, and then I heard a motor. 

Looking around I saw a blimp, and in 
the distance when the sea would wash me 
up high enough I could see the outline of 
some ships. I don’t know how many there 
were, I noticed one coming in my general 
direction. The blimp passed over and I 
don’t believe he saw me. The ship saw me, 
however, and came over and picked me up. 

All my crew was accounted for except the 
man who fell over the side, whom I was 
unable to save without the risk of losing 
the entire crew. 

In the final analysis I can only say that 
every officer and man on board the ship 
did everything possible. There was not one 
single man who shirked his duty. I can 
thank God that I was able to bring my 
crew, with the help of the ships that picked 
us up, to safety once more, 


Women T.R*. Now on Duty 





Administering the oath to women Temporary members of the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve. 





Left to right are Lieutenant E, R. Hathaway, assistant Director of the Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary, IND, Lieutenant R. Perry Collins, Director, Coast Guard Auxiliary, IND, Miss 
Helen Coughlin, 2 Quincy St., Somerville, Mass., and Mrs. Marion D, Malton, 259 Homer 
St., Newton Centre, Mass. Both will serve as Yeomen at Flatilla No. 505, Dorchester. Mrs. 
Malton is in the real estate business with her husband, a machinist’s mate attached to 
No. 505. Miss Coughlin is employed by the Massachusetts Registry of Motor Vehicles. Her 
brother, Lieutenant Colonel William J. Coughlin is attached to the 10th ordnance main- 
tenance battalion at Camp Livingston, Louisiana. Both realized the need for experi- 
enced clerical workers in the T.R. and have volunteered to give at least 12 hours weekly 


in the office of No. 505. 





Nearly Three Quarters 
of a Million in 
War Bonds Bought 
by Temporary Reserve 





Members of the Coast Guard Temporary 
Reserve and Auxiliary have purchased a 
total of $738,711.25 of bonds in the Third 
War Loan Drive, according to incomplete 
figures. This is in addition to purchases 
not directly credited to Flotillas. 

Credit for the highest total goes to mem- 
bers of Flotilla No. 412, at Winthrop, 
Mass.—$231,025. 

Purchases of other Flotillas included: 
Flotilla 


* 


510 Boston 6,375.00 
513 Boston 1,475.00 
516 Boston 53,115.50 
601 Plymouth, Mass. 10,225.00 
603 Onset, Mass. 4,400.00 
611 Hyannis, Mass. 650.00 
613 Chatham, Mass. 150.00 
614 Orleans, Mass. 1,087.00 
602 Falmouth, Mass. 27,000.00 
607 Mattapoisett, Mass. 10,532.00 
609 Vineyard Haven, Mass. 11,763.00 
703 Westerly, R. I. 21,285.00 
705 Gaspee, R. I. 4,000.00 
.706 Wakefield, R. I. 4,045.00 
708 Pawtucket, R. I. 60,000 
710 R.I. Yacht Club 18,000.00 
711 Greenwich, R. I. 3,625.00 
713 Edgewood, R. I. 21,683.00 
714 Fall River 1,370.75 
715 Newport, R. I. 26,750.00 
717 East Greenwich, R. I. 85,575.00 


Flotilla No. 503, Quincy, Mass.—Prompt ac- 





No. Location Amount 

102 Bangor, Maine $ 407.00 
203 Ogunquit, Maine 2,725.00 
403 Marblehead, Mass. 9,480.75 
406 Gloucester, Mass. 750.00 
414 Revere, Mass. 5,200.00 
407 Cambridge, Mass. 4,875.00 
411 Winthrop, Mass. 2,850.00 
412 Winthrop, Mass, 231,025.00 
502 South Boston, Mass. 30,611.25 
503 Quincy, Mass. 5,275.00 
504 Savin Hill, Mass. 1,800.00 
505 Dorchester, Mass. 53,025.00 
508 Hingham, Mass. 17,580.50 
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tion by the crew of a patrol crew saved 
the life of a woman late in September. 
While on routine patrol, the woman was 
floating beneath the Fore River 
Bridge. First Aid was applied and the 
woman was revived. The participating crew 
included George Garland, Ed Kamp, Wil- 
liam Bent, B. N. Kimball and Joseph Casey. 


Shipping Commissioner's 
Office Opened 





The Coast Guard on 1 November opened 
a Shipping Commissioner's Office in Port- 
land, Maine, in charge of Lieut. William 
Claflin, who was formerly stationed at 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Flotilla No. 502, Boston— (Boat Unit) Our 
congratulations to Alfred M. Miller of the 
Guard Unit on his fine work in stopping 
what might have been a dangerous fire. 

Best wishes to Len Lindgrin, CBM, junior 
commander of No. 502, who has entered 
the navy, and Leonard Gledhill, F Ic, has 
gone to sea with the Merchant Marine. 
Nuncio Fontana has joined the Army. 

The rough weather in October provided 
more food for the fish around Castle Island 
and a noticeable green color is affecting 
the complexion of some of our land lubbers. 

Ralph Millard. had a touch of grippe 
which kept him from patrol for a week, 
and Harry Scholnick is back in the fold 
after a minor operation. 

Jim Litstone presented the flotilla with 
a new block and gavel, the old one having 
proved too small. 

The cook on Henry Chapman’s crew, Joe, 
burned the soup on a recent patrol. 


—_______. ¥& —_ 
The Man on Patrol 





There is no pay—no overtime 
For Temporary Reserves who man the 
line, 
Who night by night their vigil keep, 
While others stay at home and sleep. 


There is no glory in drizzling rain 
For those who watch, yet ne’er com- 
plain. 
But for eyes that see the dawn grow gray 
There’s deeper meaning to a newborn 
day. 


And when peace like a sunrise comes to 
our shore, 
When laughter and music are heard 
once more, 
The Temporary Reserve will know in his 
heart 
That when help was needed—he did 
his part. 
By—‘The Man on Patrol” 


—_————_ %&* —__—_- 
Casualty List 





The report of naval casualties announced 
in October by the Navy Department in- 
cluded the following members of the Coast 
Guard from New England: 

Giovanni Pofi, Electrician’s Mate, third 
class. Dead. Father, Joseph Pofi, Providence, 
Ral: 

Joseph Martin, Jr., Coxwain. Wounded. 
Father, Joseph Martin, Sr., Waquoit, Mass. 
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Twenty-five Years Late, T.R. 
Hero Receives Silver Star 





William E. Maloney, of Dorchester, Port Security guard specialist, first class, in the Tem- 
porary Reserve, receives the Silver Star decoration fom Lieut. R. Perry Collins, USCGR, 
Director of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, IND, The exercises were held at the First Corps 


Cadet Armory. 


A mild mannered man, his hair now 
silver-gray, was publicly acclaimed a hero 
for a deed he performed more than a gen- 
eration ago. 

William E. Maloney, who suffered shell 
shock, shrapnel and gas wounds, now wears 
the Silver Star decoration for which he 
was recommended 25 years ago, And the 
recommendation was made by the late 
Major General Clarence R. Edwards, be- 
loved “Daddy” of the famed 26th Yankee 
Division. 

Maloney, then a corporal, was with the 
101Ist Infantry and Artillery regiments on 
the front where German artillery fire had 
wrecked telephone lines in the first World 
War. A volunteer, Maloney, climbed out 
of the trench. On an open field, in full view 
of enemy gunners, with high explosive 
shells and gas bombs dropping about him— 
one no less than ten feet away—Maloney 
completed the required repairs. He was 
felled, knocked unconscious, and later was 
rescued and carried to safety. 

Maloney, veteran of World War I, is a 
resident of Dorchester, Massachusetts, and 
js employed by the state of Massachusetts 
as a bank examiner. Not content with rest- 
ing on the part he did for his country in 
the last war, Maloney is doing his bit to 
hurry Victory in this war. He enrolled in 
the Temporary branch of the Coast Guard 
Resetve as a specialist (LL) le (T). 

So 25 years after the recommendation 
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was made, the decoration Maloney earned 
on the battlefront in France finally gained 
pace with him, 

Close to 600 uniformed members of the 
Temporary Reserve, standing stiffly at at- 
tention, formed a guard of honor at the 
First Corps Cadet Armory in Boston when 
Lieutenant R. Perry Collins, Director of 
the Auxiliary, IND, read the citation of 
Maloney’s gallantry in action and pinned 
on his breast the Silver Star. 

The men first mustered at their regular 
meeting place in the New England Mutual 
Building. Then to the music of the Flotilla 
No. 505 band of Dorchester, with Dot 
Slamin, of American Legion fame, swinging 
the baton, the members of the Temporary 
Reserve paraded to the Armory. 

Represented in the gathering were men of 
Flotillas No, 504, 510, 511, 512, 514, 518 and 
representatives of other units of the T.R. 


* 


Flotilla No. 102, Bangor, Me. — Iwo 
years after the Bangor Auxiliary was 
formed, the first patrol of the Temporary 
Reserve took up its duties. Today this 
group boasts of 141 men and two women 
members under the leadership of CBM 
Clayton R. Lothrop. 

At present we have taken over 85 per 
cent of the actual patrol duties, guarding 
the docks along the Penobscot River, on 
a 21-hour-a-day, seven days a week basis. 





A fine 32-foot boat has been put at the 
disposal of the Flotilla, enabling the group 
to keep a constant watch along the water- 
front. 

By using shore patrols and patrol boat, 
practically all parts of the docks are 
guarded 100°%, not only against sabotage 
but against fire. Bangor suffered a most 
devastating fire in April, 1911, and the 
Coast Guard Temporary Reserve is out to 
see that this does not happen again. Pre- 
pared, yes, we have at our disposal a fire 
boat drawing not over nine inches of water. 
This shallow draft allows this well 
equipped boat to navigate both the river 
and stream at most any tide, 

We have lost three men, one by death, 
one to the Navy and one to the Coast 
Guard, 


* 


Flotilla No. 416, Lynn, Mass. — Be- 
cause so many members are night war work- 
ers, No. 416 is publishing a one page news 
sheet so all hands are kept abreast of the 
latest orders and changes regarding their 
duties, Also incorporated is a column of 
items concerning personal activities of in- 
dividuals, 

Rose Cerica, Ruth Temple and Ann 
Clark are latest women reservists to be 
added to our roster, which gives us eight 
girls to do the paper work in the offices 
of Chiefs Comey, Robinson and Arena, 

Michael Hanscome, Stanley Grey and 
Roy Smith Jr., have entered the Army. 
Joseph Shanahan has entered the Air 
Corps and Thomas Moylan has joined the 
Seabees as Gunner’s mate Ic. Home on 
leave were Herb Halloran and Dave Grant 
of the Navy. Both praised their TR train- 
ing. Herb is now Coxwain and Dave, Fire- 
man, Ic. 

The work of the watch captains at pa- 
tro] stations has materially aided the effi- 
ciency with which patrols are covered. 
These men do 12 hours duty checking in 
each watch as it goes on duty. Through 
this method a closer and immediate control 
of watches is possible. 

Among recent appointments—Arthur 
Carroll and Chester Savery to Officer of 
the Deck; Charles Betts, to Section Leader; 
William McBrien and James O'Neil, to 
Training Officer; G. Crowell, Platoon 
Leader and Charles McManus, to assistant 
operations officer, Swampscott section. 


—____—— fr ——- ___ 

The Temporary Reserve recently fur- 
nished 2,795 men for ten days of special 
volunteer detail requested by the COTP. 
The detail included approximately 1,600 
men from the Guard Detail personnel and 
1,200 men who either did double duty on 
the Guard, Detail or had come from the 
Boat Detail to do an extra session. 

————_ ®&* —__——_- 

Manomet Lifeboat Station, at Manomet, 
Massachusetts, has 100% membership in 
Coast Guard Welfare. 
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New Specialist Ratings for 
Chaplain's Assistants 
Established in Coast Guard 

Specialist ratings for Chaplain’s assist- 
ants have been established in the Coast 
Guard. They are Chief Specialist (W) to 
Specialist, third class (W). 

Chaplains are assigned to the Coast 
Guard by the Navy Department. They are 
being attached to transports named by 
Coast Guardsmen, to Coast Guard Train- 
ing Stations and to District Coast Guard 
Offices. Each Chaplain has a Coast Guards- 
man as his assistant, 

To qualify for the new ratings, assist- 
ants must have a high school education or 
its equivalent, complete a course at the 
Navy Chaplains’ School, Williams and Mary 
College, at Williamsburg, Virginia, and be 
able to fulfill certain musical and clerical 
requirements, depending on rating. In ad- 
dition, a Chief Specialist (W must have had 
18 months previous experience as a Chap- 
Jain’s assistant; a Specialist, first class (W) , 
12 months, and a Specialist, second class 
(W), six months. 





* 


November is the Christmas 
Mail Month This Year 


Transfer of thousands of trained postal 
clerks to the Armed forces, huge increase 
of mail because so many service men and 
women are away from home and a deficit 
of transportation facilities—all combine to 
predict a serious postal tangle unless mail 
is posted ‘early. 

Thus the Post Office Department has 
adopted the above headline as its Christ- 
mas slogan. 

Postmaster Patrick J. Connelly of Bos- 
ton disclosed some of the problems faced 
in that city, and what is true of Boston 
must be true of other cities in the country. 

There are 1172 Boston’ postal employees 
now serving in the armed forces, Last year 
341 leased trucks were required in the Bos- 
ton District to move the great load of par- 
cel post. Those who are in a position to 
know advise that trucks for lease are prac- 
tically non-existent this year, 


* 


Every year the thousands of tons of par- 
cel post matter is moved over the rails in 
boxcars. This year these boxcars have 
largely been converted into rolling kitchens 
and fuel oil carriers and at a time when the 
postoffice needs them most, they will be 
hauling the greatest load of all. 

Postmaster Connelly’s announcement par- 
ticularly stressed the importance of includ- 
ing the postal zone number on both the 
addresses of the recipient as well as the 
sender, 








* 
Argentine expects a sunflower seed 
crop of 335,000 tons. That'll feed a lot 


of parrots, 
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Miss Natalie Hope Katich, of Dayton, 
Ohio, whose engagement was announced 
recently to Don L. Binkley, Sea Ic, also of 
Dayton, who is stationed at the Coast Guard 
Beach Patrol Barracks, Revere, Mass. 


* 
Fire Hero Gets Medal 





Another heroic Coast Guardsman to win 
the Navy and Marine Corps medal is John 
D. Massman, Coxwain, of Seattle, Wash. 
During a serious fire in a Seattle plant, 
Massman, a member of a fire and rescue 
party, made four trips into a_ gas-filled 
room to carry out four unconscious fire- 
men. On the fifth trip he himself was over- 
come, but was rescued. 





Seaman Saved from 
Drowning in Boston 
Harbor Accident 


Plunging 60 feet into Boston Harbor 
from the fantail of a vessel under security 
watch, Walter Hall, Sea lc, was saved from 
possible drowning by Warren Kastner, Sea 
Ic, of Philadelphia, a fellow member of 
COTP Shore Patrol detail, stationed at Con- 
stitution Base. 

The accident occurred about 3 A.M. 
early in October. Hearing Hall’s cries for 
aid, Kastner, without stopping to remove 
his shoes, jumped 15 feet from the dock 
where he was stationed, and swam _ to 
Hall’s side. Other men threw them a line 
which was fastened by Kastner about Hall’s 
waist, and he was hauled to safety. Both 
men were wrapped in blankets and Hall 
later was taken to a hospital where exam- 
ination showed he had _ suffered no _ ill 
effects. 

: ee 
Oddity in the News 


Tristram Lattine, Sea lc, while at the 
Brunswick Receiving Station awaiting a 
permanent assignment, was assigned as part 
of a crew to aid in mailing out the October 
issue of Patrol. 

“Have you any subscribers from my home 
town, Newburyport, Mass.?’” he asked. He 
was handed several dozen wrappers. 

While checking through them he found 
the names of his mother, Mrs. Emma Lat- 
tine and an uncle, Albert Lattine, Sea Ic, 
also in the Coast Guard. In fact, young Lat- 
tine said he recognized the names of all 
the Newburyport subscribers. 


Symphonists three or “Dress Blues” notes aptly describes three Coast Guardsmen, now 
members of the famed Port of Boston Band, A few months ago these men, who in civilian 
life were musicians with symphony orchestras, were seamen aboard cutters on combat duty 
in foreign waters. Now they are regular members of th Coast Guard Band. Left to right 
are Peter Bonini, Sea Ic, North Plainfield, N. J.; Fred Nazro, Coxwain, Milton, Mass., 
and Robert Raynor, Sea Ic of Long Island, N. Y. 
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Seaman, second class, Harold Phalen, recalling old times with Father Flanagan, of Boys 
Town, following an accidental meeting in a Boston hotel dining room. Coast Guardsman 
Phalen was at Boys Town from the age of 10 until he left in 1929 when he was 17. He had 
been an altar boy and a trumpet player in the school band. 


“Having been at Boys Town has helped me in the service,’ Phalen told Father Flanagan. 
“You've no idea what prestige it carries. My commanding officers have told me that boys 
from Boys Town make good soldiers and sailors.” 





Spar Cadet Has Sailed 
Seven Seas 





She has sailed on tankers and freighters, 
liners and square riggers and even holds 
her discharge papers as an ordinary Sea- 
man, 


That is an introduction to Spar Cadet 
Elsie Bradford Jansen, of Boston, who re- 
cently was sworn into the Coast Guard 
Women’s Reserve. 


“I’ve sailed nearly every port from here 
to Singapore and Cebu,” she said before 
she left for the Coast Guard Academy for 
Officer Indoctrination. “I’ve been around 
the Horn and through the Straits and 
well—there aren’t many harbors I haven’t 
seen.” 


Cadet Jansen, a graduate of Wellesley 
College and a member of the Massachu- 
setts bar, is a granddaughter of Navy Cap- 
tain Robert Forbes Bradford who was a 
member of the Annapolis class of 1855. 


Her first voyage was with Irving Johnson 
on the Schooner “Yankee” out of Ham- 
burg. Then she joined Alan Villiers on 
a 71-day cruise on the famed square rig- 
ger “Joseph Conrad.” 


Then Cadet Jansen went into the travel 
business and became manager of the Far 
Seas division of Tramp Trips, Inc. Having 
traveled so extensively, she was an expert 
on cruises to remote islands. 
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Army Captain Praises 
Work of Temporary 
Reserve on West Coast 





From “somewhere in the Pacific’ comes 
a letter of praise for the work of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Temporary Reserve. 

“They are indispensable to us here in the 
Pacific,’ Captain Gordon Kennington of the 
Army Air Corps wrote recently in a letter 
to his father, Dr. H. C. Kennington, of 
Boston. 

“You speak of the fine work of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary at home,” the letter said, 
“and I will tell you they are indispensable 
to us here in the Pacific, Their duties are 
hard and many, from patrols to rescue work. 

“Their work is most appreciated by us 
in the regular service. 

“They help us refuel in rush times, help 
us buoy channels and act as tenders for us 
when we have no other craft. 

“They are unpaid, getting only gas and 
absolutely necessary repairs to their craft. 

“They are on call 24 hours a day and I 
mean on Call. 

“Their cooperation is wonderful and be- 
sides their daily tasks they clear our landing 
areas of debris all on their own initiative.” 

Declaring “they are real sailors, not 
yachtsmen” and urging his father to “keep 
it up,” Captain Kennington adds of the 
Auxiliarists in the western ocean: 

“They are fine chaps. Sometimes we en- 
tertain them and when we go looking for 
trouble one or two go with us.” 


Personnel Strength of Coast 
Guard Rising Steadily 





With a grand total of 151,200 officers and 
enlisted men already on active duty 
throughout the Nation and wherever the 
war is being fought, the Coast Guard has 
set its goal at 171,500 men in active service 
by the end of 1943. 

This total will include 10500 commis- 
sioned officers and 161,000 enlisted men, as 
compared to 8,200 commissioned officers 
and 154,000 enlisted men on active duty in 
July 1943. 

During the last war, the personnel 
strength of the Coast Guard totaled 6,700 
men of which slightly more than 200 were 
commissioned officers, 

The great difference in the size of the 
Coast Guard during the present war as 
compared with its size during the First 
World War is due to the difference in naval 
policy. At the present time the Coast Guard 
is performing many tasks of a military 
nature over and above those of its peace- 
time functions, the personnel of the Serv- 
ice having been appropriately expanded for 
the purpose. ; 

During the last war, while the Coast 
Guard operated as a part of the Navy and 
participated in its wartime activities, this 
was done only to the extent of its peace- 
time complement. 

According to recent statistics, the United 
States Navy now has a personnel strength 
of 1,782,000 officers and enlisted men, with 
a goal of 2,294 to be reached by the end 


of 1943. 
—__—_—_—_ & —_____ 


Change in Provisions for 
Free Maternity Care 





Headquarters has advised a change in 
the free maternity and infancy care now 
available for men in the Coast Guard. A 
story in the October issue of PATROL 
stated that such care was available with- 
out cost to men in the 4th, 5th, 6th and 
7th pay grades, and to men in “the Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd pay grades when circumstances 
require.” 

The new provision states such care is 
available only to dependents of enlisted 
personnel of the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh pay grades, except that commit- 
ments made prior to 1 October 1943 in cases 
of wives and infants of enlisted men of the 
first, second and third pay grades may be 
paid.” 

Such payments are available in practi- 
cally every state in the union. Newest states 
are Massachusetts, Oregon and Pennsyl- 


vania. 
pe aE OR Sa 


Bill Osmanski, well known to New Eng- 
land football fans is a Lieut. (jg) in the 
navy Dental Corps at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, 
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ANY SIMILARITY TO “LITTLE FLOWER" 
—- IS PURELY INTENTIONAL | (HUMBLE 
APOLOGIES TO WALT DISNEy ) 


/) i i, he 
mate 





4 ity 
on ” YOU BET! WE'LL CERTAINLY BE PROMOTED WHEN THE 
“HE FIGURES THEY'LL LEND REALISM TO THE CHEMICAL WARFARE CLASS!" CAPTAIN SEES THE SWELL JOR WE'RE DOING!" 
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Dependency Allowances 
(Continued from Page 3) 


tinued in absence allotment required last 
sentence Paragraph 4. 

11. Family allowance rates stated para- 
graphs 2 and 3 consist of enlisted persons 
contribution, plus Government’s contribu- 
tion. Personnel first three pay grades on 
duty at stations where quarters in kind not 
furnished and receiving quarters allowance 
for dependents in lieu of quarters allow- 
ance own right on 1 Nov., 1943 will be 
paid quarters allowance only in own right 
and after 1 Nov. 1943. All Class A and 
Class B family allowances now in effect will 
be reprocessed by Department and new 
applications therefor shall not be sub- 
mitted, Current instructions not inconsis- 
tent with these instructions remain in effect. 
Detailed instructions will be issued as soon 
as practicable. 

(End of ALNAT.) 

Particular attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing important features of the amended 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942 as outlined in the above quoted 
ALNAV: 

(1) The act extends the right to receive 
FA benefits of dependents of feplisted men 
of the first three pay grades and to depen- 
dents of enlisted members of the women’s 
branch of the CGR (SPARS) of all seven 
pay grades. The husband and children of a 
SPAR may be included as dependents only 
when found to be dependent upon her for 
chief support. These provisions are effective 
from 1 November 1943. The Act likewise 
provides new rates of FA benefits as out- 
lined in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the ALNAV. 

(2) A new class of dependents has been 
created and will be known as “B-1”. The 
three classes of dependents from and after 
1 November will be known as “A”, “B-1” 
and “B’’. It will be noted that the difference 
between Class B-1 and Class B dependents 
is that B-1 dependents are those who are 
dependent upon the enlisted person for 
chief support, while Class B dependents are 
dependent upon the enlisted man for only 
a substantial portion of support. Benefits 
are payable to Class B dependents only 
where there are no Class B-1 dependents. 

(3) Although the act extends payments 
of FA benefits to dependents of enlisted 
persons of the first three pay grades, FA 
benefits and MAQ(D) may not be paid 
concurrently. Attention is invited to the 
fact that: 

(a) Enlisted persons in the first three 
pay grades who are entitled to and receiving 
MAQ(D) on | November 1943, or who 
have applied for MAQ(D) prior to 2 No- 
vember, 1943, have the option of continuing 
to receive MAQ(D) or may elect to apply 
for FA benefits. 

(b) Any enlisted person who elects to 
apply for FA benefits shall not thereafter 
be credited MAQ(D). 

(c) Any enlisted person who has not 
filed claim for MAQ(D) prior to 2 Novem- 
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ber, 1913, may apply for FA benefits but 
shall not in any case be credited MAQ (D). 

(d) Credit for MAQ(D) will be discon- 
tinued as of the last day of the month pre- 
ceding the month during which PROD 
is made for FA benefits, 

(e) Enlisted persons in the first three 
pay grades who on | November are not 
furnished quarters in kind and are receiv- 
ing quarters allowance in their own right 
shall not be credited MAQ(D) upon sub- 
sequent transfer to a station where quar- 
ters in kind are furnished enlisted persons. 

(f) Enlisted persons of the first three 
pay grades who in 1 November are on duty 
at places where quarters in kind are not 
furnished and who are receiving MAQ (D) 


in leu of quarters allowances for self will 


not be credited MAQ(D) on and after 1 
November, Such persons may, however, be 
credited quarters allowances accruing in 
their own right, 

(g) On and after 1 November, 1943 
MAQ (D) shall not be credited any enlisted 
person for any period during which he does 
not have in effect an allotment of pay in 
an amount not less than the amount of the 
MAQ (D) credit for the support of the de- 
pendents on whose account the allowance is 
claimed. 

(h) Enlisted persons entering the first 
three pay grades or entering the Service on 
and after 1 November, 1943, are entitled to 
apply for FA benefits but are not entitled 
to MAQ (D). 

(+) Payment of FA benefits in effect upon 
advancements of enlisted persons to the 
third pay grade or higher on and after 1 
November will be continued without action 
in the field and checkage of the applicable 
amount in the pay accounts of the enlisted 
person will be continued. 

(5) Enlisted persons in the first three pay 
grades must file applications for FA bene- 
fits during the month of November, 1943, 
in order to become eligible for payment of 
benefits for that month. SPARS must like- 
wise file new applications during the month 
of November to become eligible for FA 
benefits for that month. 


(6) The date of filing of an application 
for MAQ(D) of FA benefits shall be con- 
sidered as the date such application is de- 
livered to the commanding officer or to an 
officer designated by the commanding offi- 
cer to act for him in that regard. 


(7) Class A Dependents and Class B-1 
dependents of enlisted men entering the 
Service on and after 1 November, 1943, are 
entided to the payment of an initial FA 
without checkage against the pay of the en- 
listed men, providing application is filed 
within 15 days after the date of his entry 
into active service in a pay status. 


(a) If application is filed by the enlisted 
man within 15 days after entry upon active 
duty in a pay status, checkage on account 
of FA shall begin with the month following 
that in which application is filed. In all 
other cases checkage shall begin with the 
month in which application is filed. 


(b) In the case of an application filed 
within 15 days after entry in an active pay 
status in the Service, if upon review it is 
determined that the dependents of the en- 
listed man concerned are not classified as 
A or B-1, Headquarters will direct checkage 
for the month in which the application is 
filed. 

(c) If, in applying for FA benefits for 
Class B-1 or Class B dependents, the en- 
listed person designates some future month 
as the month of first payment, checkage will 
be made for the effective month specified 
in the application, 

(8) Effective 1 November, 1943, if appli- 
cation has been filed for only one class of 
dependent, e.g., Class A, Class B-1, or Class 
B, checkage shall be made at the rate of 
$22.00 per month. If application has been 
filed for two classes of dependents, e.g., 
Classes A and B-1 or Classes A and B, check- 
age shall be made at the rate of $27.00 per 
month, regardless of the rate of the check- 
age made prior to 1 November, 1943. 

(9) Personnel of the first three pay grades 
who are provided with public quarters for 
their dependents will be checked $.90 per 
day for such quarters if any of their de- 
pendents receive family allowance benefits, 
such checkage to be in addition to the 
prescribed family allowance checkage. Such 
checkage will be entered in the “Sundry 
Charges” column of the pay roll and ex- 
plained under Remarks as “PUBQTRS”. 
The dates of commencement and termina- 
tion of such checkage (or the absence of 
such checkage) at a shore station will be 
substantiated from 1 January, 1944, by 
Forms NAVCG 2702 and 2705 as required 
by F & SC 197-43. Prior to 1 January, 1944, 
commanding officers of shore units shall 
furnish the disbursing officer at the end of 
each month a certificate showing the names 
of enlisted persons to whom public quar- 
ters have been assigned for occupancy by 
their dependents and the dates of such as- 
signments during the month in question. 
If no public quarters were assigned during 
the month the certificate will so state. This 
certificate is not required in the case of 
personnel serving on units in a sea duty 
status. The certificate so furnished shall 
be submitted by the disbursing officer as a 
sub-voucher to the payroll. 


(10) All applications for FA _ benefits 

heretofore made and approved and which 
remain in effect on 1 November, 1943, will 
be reprocessed to provide payments at rates 
authorized in the act without further action 
in the field. New applications shall not be 
submitted by the enlisted personnel con- 
cerned. 
3. All current instructions which are not 
inconsistent with instructions contained 
herein will remain in effect on and after 1 
November, 1943. 


4. Disbursing and pay officers will exam- 
ine all pay accounts carried by them on 1 
November. Special attention should be 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Samples of primitive art at Totem Village outside of Ketchikan, Alaska, form a colorful 
background as Lieutenant (jg) R. W. Carr of the United States Public Health Service, 
assigned to the Coast Guard, conducts an ear examination. Because the Coast Guard has 
no doctor corps of its own, USPHS men are assigned to it and travel all over the world 
with the Coast Guard. Every eye is attentively fixed on the doctor. Notice the wooden 
character atop the pole at the right. 





Rhode Island Coast 
Guardsman Cited for 
Heroic Work aft Fire 





When fire raged aboard a munitions ship 
loaded with tons of high explosives in New 
York harbor last April, Seaman John W. 
Clarke, Jr., USCG, of Pawtucket, R. I., was 
-one of those who volunteered to go aboard, 
remove much of the ammunition and 
finally scuttle the blazing ship. 

Recently his parents, Mr. and Mrs, John 
W. Clarke of Pawtucket, received word 
from Rear Admiral Stanley V. Parker, com- 
manding officer of the Third Naval District, 
that he had been recommended to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy “for an appropriate 
reward.” 

Clarke’s parents knew that he had risked 
his life in what threatened to be a great 
disaster. Before volunteers were allowed to 
board the stricken vessel they were obliged 
to address messages to their next of kin; 
hope seemed so slim. 

So while the radios warned New York 
residents to open their windows to keep 
them from being shattered by the great 
blast which was expected, Seaman Clarke 
sat down and penned a brief note to his 
father and mother, Then, with other vol- 
unteers, he went aboard, fought the flames 
and carted much of the explosive material 
to the dock. 
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Before all the explosives could be re- 
moved, however, the flames had spread out 
of control. Seaman Clarke and his fellow 
volunteers headed the vessel out into the 
channel and scuttled her. 

The radio informed New York listeners 
that they could close their windows. The 
danger was buried in the water. 

Later Clarke wrote to his parents to re- 
assure them. He had suffered no injury, he 
wrote, but his clothing was ruined. 

The citation to the parents read that 
their son had been commended for his 
“splendid performance of duty on April 24, 
1943, im connection with the fire which 
occurred aboard a vessel loaded with am- 
munition in New York Harbor.” 

“Your courageous conduct,” the citation 
continued, “as a member of the detail 
which boarded the vessel and helped con- 
trol and extinguish the fire was in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the naval 
service. You have been recommended to 
the Secretary of the Navy for an appropri- 
ate reward.” 


—— *&* ——_—_- 


When you move or transfer notify 
PATROL of your new mailing address 


at once. 


The Chaplain’s 


Corner 





"Thanksgiving" 





“Enter into his gates with Thanksgiving, 
and into his courts with praise: be thank- 
ful unto him, and bless his name.” (Psalm 
100:4) 

Checking historical records one finds that 
Governor Bradford decreed a day for 
thanksgiving at Plymouth in 1621. General’ 
Oglethorpe set aside such a day for thanks- 
giving in the Georgia Colony in 1735. In 
1864 President Lincoln \universalized the 
celebration of the day by special Proclama- 
tion. 

Through the pages of history and the 
windows of our own imagination we have 
sometimes attempted to survey those scenes 
of the past which tradition has helped to 
immortalize. It is easy to color the pageant- 
ries of yester years but we are very con- 
scious of paint shortage when a preview of 
our present world is cast on the screen. 

The spirit of Thanksgiving did not orig- 
inate with those brave men who we delight 
to call our forebears, From time immemo- 
rial men have paused in certain seasons to 
pay homage to their acknowledged benefac- 
tor. For fruitful harvest, victory in battle, 
etc.—but the perpetuity of “Thanksgiving” 
as an institution was assured because of the 
high place given to the Worship of 
Almighty God. 

In recent years the note of worship and 
the spirit of gratitude has faded from the 
picture. That day has become noted for 
feasting and super-football games. 

One’s heart is touched with pity by the 
plaintive cry of Old King Lear in Shake- 
speare’s play: 

“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 

it is 
To have a thankless child.” 

Too often we have failed to show our 
heartfelt gratitude to God for His count- 
less blessings and mercies toward us. Thank- 
less children in deed and in truth. 

What a wonderful thing it would be if 
during this Thanksgiving season we could 
cultivate anew the art of gratitude, 

Christ, through whom we know and ex- 
perience God is still saying “Man does not 
live by bread alone.” Let us count again 
our many blessings and give daily THANKS 
unto HIM from whom ALL blessings come. 

Chaplain Raymond L, Nelson 
Provincetown Section 


—_——_ %& ——__—_- 
One dental cream, now packaging in 


paper containers, releases 7,500,000 pounds 
of metal for war needs annually. 
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Billy Joseph, Y 2c, announces his wife 
has presented him with a seven pound son. 
Billy’s father is the Chief in charge of High- 
land Light. His grandfather was stationed 
for quite a few years at Cahoons Hollow 
and participated in many rescues of sailors 
from ships driven in by foul weather. 





Chief Pigot arrived at Nauset Life Boat 
station to be placed in charge. 





Some of the Cape stations have new coin- 
manding officers. And for the information 
of men who may have served at these points, 
these include: Chief Brady is now at Old 
Harbor; Chief Silvers is now at Highland; 
Chief Harvey Bloomer is at Monomoy, and 
Chief Henrick is at Orleans. 





Charles V. Lynch, Y 2c, at the P’town sta- 
tion, got a few pointers on Jap bullets from 
his brother, Staff Sergeant James M. Lynch, 
U. S. Marine Corps, who arrived home on 
his first furlough after 21 months in the 
South Pacific. 

a 

The Assistant Captain of the Port staff at 
Bangor, Maine, and the Coast Guard patrol 
base at Eastport, Maine, both have 100% 
membership in Coast Guard Welfare. 


—— * 
Chelsea Base 








The first call for basketball players, is- 
sued by Dr. Rabinowitz, resulted in a re- 
sponse by over twenty men to try out for 
the team. ‘Those showing good promise in- 
cluded Reynilds, Sea 2c; Kempfer, MM 2c; 
Barry PhM 3c; Andrews BM 2c, Meshu- 
lam, EM 3c; Liberty EM 3c and Todd, 
MoMM 2c. 

The singles of 
proved a_ success. The favorites stuck 
through until the semi-finals and then 
they in turn were eliminated by G. Hof- 
strom, Y Ic, who then went on to beat 
Estabrook, Cox, in the finals. 

Recent transfers include M. B. Cole, ex- 
ecutive officer, who was replaced by Lt. C. 
D. Hodges. Among the enlisted men, 
Youngrem BM lc; Farrell MoMM Ic; Coc- 
cagna CM lc; Gerlach, CMoMM MclIn- 
tyre CMM, and Eves, Y 2c, have left for 
duty afloat and ashore, elsewhere. 

————— & —___ 

The world’s typewriter speed record is 
149 words a minute, but with the Navy’s 
new keyboard, speeds of 165 to 180 words 


per minute are maintained with effortless 
ease. 


the pool tournament 
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Fore River Patrol Base 





A gala dance is scheduled for 12 Novem- 
ber by the Fore River Patrol Base person- 
nel and Temporary Reservists at the 
Quincy Armory. A large crowd is expected 
to enjoy the dancing, vaudeville show in 
addition to refreshments. Music will be fur- 
nished by the Coast Guard Port of Boston 
Orchestra, plus Band and Pipe units. 





Appearances indicate a few new daddies 
around the base in the near future. In- 
cluded are Carmen Vera, BM 2c, Czelestin 
Aniolowski, BM 2c and George Murray, 
Cox. 





Art Brine, Cox, has returned from his 
honeymoon in New Hampshire. Best of 
luck, Art. 






LOVE 


Port Clyde Station 





The Family Allowance service bill will 
make a big difference to Leland B. Beal, 
BM Ic, who has been in the Coast Guard 
for 17 years. Beal is the father of 7 chil- 
dren, ranging from 7 months to 8 years. 

Wilson B. Carter, CBM, reported for duty 
at the Burnt Island L.B. station after see- 
ing action at the Solomon Islands. He took 
over the duties as Officer in Charge. 

Best of luck to Andrew P. Del Toro, Sea 
Ic, who was married recently, 


SSS, ee 


Cox—“Hey you, what did you do before 

you joined the Coast Guard?” 
Boot—“Worked in Des Moines.” 
Cox—“Hard or soft coal?” 


WEY Witt. YA Listen, 
DEL TORO? you 

DONT HAVE To GET 
MARRIED.’ THE 
DRAFT BOARD 
CANT TOUCH YA. 
Youre IN THE 
COAST GUARD 
















1S NOT ONLY BLIND —- SOMETIMES 
ITS SLIGHTLY DEAF AS weir! 
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Recently transferred from Spar Barracks 
in Boston to the Salem Air Base are eight 
Spars: Ruth Short, Maxine Wtorek, Marcia 
Seligman, Louise TVileston, Anna _ Roesh, 
Evelyn Hodge, Marian Hollenbeck and 
Lorraine Wilson. ‘hey are the first enlisted 
Spars to be attached to that station. 


“Miss Bailey, your shoes are not regula- 
tion—the heels are too high,” was the re- 
mark which greeted Y3/c Lela Bailey at 
muster meeting at Spar Barracks. Being 
called “on the carpet” can be most un- 
pleasant and Miss Bailey’s anxiety was re- 
lieved only with the comment, “But since 
you're leaving a lot of heels behind to go 
to Officer Candidate School in New London, 
we want to present you with this farewell 
gift.” Whereupon she received a beautiful 
gold identification bracelet. Y3/c Marie 
Louise Liberty, Boston, also has received 
her appointment to O.C.S. and both girls 
enter the November 8th class, 


Ensign Katherine Jones has taken over 
the duties of Lieut. Mary Morton as As- 
sistant Personnel Officer, Spars. Miss Morton 
is now Assistant Personnel Officer (Officers) . 


Promoted to Pharmacist Mate 3rd class 
were seaman I/c Betty Fansler, Neva Bled- 
soe, Leona Young and Thelma Moore. 


Seen in Salem, Mass., recently was Ensign 
Edna M. Lloyd, attached to Salem Air Base, 
walking down the main street toting a pis- 
tol, while on her way to the bank. The 
town’s loafer, seeing her pass by, started 
singing, “Pistol Packing Mama.” 


Recently added to the Staff of Sparship 
Brandon is Lt. Comdr. Pearl Hackman, 
who arrived October 17th to assume the 
duties of Medical Officer in Charge of the 
Barracks. Dr. Hackman, a Public Health 
Surgeon, is one of the few women in the 


country to hold the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander, 
There are 12 new Coxuns among the 


Spars. In the telephone department of com- 
munications are Eileen Lusteck, Laura In- 
gram, Jessie V. Murphy, Irene Sanns and 
Kay Sanson; at the M.A.A. desk at Brandon 
are Margaret Fisher, Jenell Schmidt, Alice 
Bourque, Justine Sweet, Doris Van De 
Weghe, and Sally Lord and Anna Roesch 
at Salem Air Base. 
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“Keep your eye open for my name on 
your parachute in the future and if it 
doesn’t open, let me know ” wrote 
Spar Irene Olah to her fiance, a para- 
trooper in Sicily. Irene Jeft Brandon Hall 
October 31st for Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
to attend Parachute Rigger School for 
three months. She will be rated Machinist 
Mate 2/c upon graduation. 


A romance that began in radio school in 
Madison, Wisconsin culminated in the wed- 
ding of Radioman 3/c Geraldine Burrell 
of Spars to Chief Radioman Jacob Gallawa, 
U.S. Navy, of Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, at her 
home in Brockton, Massachusetts on Octo- 
ber 18th. 


The Spar physical training program un- 
der Training Director Lt. Dole, has been 
expanded and moved from the Ist Corps 
Cadet Armory to the Y.W.C.A., where 
the girls will have use of the gym, pool 
and general equipment. Now included on 
the program aside from the regular calis- 


thenics and drill are organized group 
games, swimming and lessons in Judo. 
C.B.M. Raymond Funchion, assisted by 


Sp 2/c Patrick Walsh, are in charge of 
activities. 


Thirteen girls form the nucleus of a Spar 
chorus being organized at Brandon Hall 
under recreation officer Ensign Hieser. Mr. 
Braslovsky, Executive Secretary of ‘The Vic- 
tory Concert Series for Service Men and 
Women, is directing. 


Hallowe’en was appropriately celebrated 
at SPARship Brandon with a dance for 
the men of the Brunswick Receiving Sta- 
tion. Traditional games—apple bobbing, 
broom dancing—were played and Madame 
Phoebe, a Gypsy, was busy reading palms 
throughout the evening. The C, G. band 
supplied music for the dancing. Cider and 
doughnuts were served shortly before 0000, 
when the men returned to the Station. 


Following her promotion to Y 1/c by a 
week, Spar Jean Gormly, of Brandon Hall, 
was transferred to C. G. Headquarters at 
Long Beach, California. 


* 





Spars to Serve as 
Link Trainer Instructors 
and Parachute Riggers 


Two new tasks are now open to the 
Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard. 
These are Link Trainer instructors and 
parachute riggers. Eighteen Spars have been 
selected for special training in each new 
task. 

A first group of 9 Spars selected as Link 
Trainer instructors began a 10-week course 


on Noy. 4 at the Link Instrument Trainer 
Instructors School, Naval Air Station, At- 
lanta, Georgia. A second group will enter 
training Nov. 18. 

Three Spars were from this District. They 
were Genevieve McGinnis, SK 3c, of San 
Francisco, Calif.; Maybelle Lilburn, Sea 
Ic, of Salem, Oregon, and Dorothy Stel- 
horn, Sea Ic, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The first class of nine Spars began train- 
ing as parachute riggers on Noy. 1 at the 
Parachute Riggers School, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Lakehurst, New Jersey. From this dis- 
trict went Irene Olah, Sea 2c, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


ee 


Dependency Allowances 
(Continued from Page 19) 


given those enlisted persons in the first 
three pay grades who are currently being 
credited MAQ(D). Where such persons do 
not have the option of continuing to re- 
ceive MAQ(D), their attention should be 
called to the fact that in order for their 
dependents to be eligible to receive FA 
benefits for the month of November, FA 
applications must be filed by the enlisted 
persons during the month of November 
1943, 

5. Particular attention will be given to 
each case where an enlisted man has been 
advanced in rating during the month of 
October, 1943, to the third pay grade or 
higher and notice to stop payment of FA 
benefits after the month of October has 
been forwarded to Headquarters on Form 
2668. ‘The enlisted man will be interviewed 
immediately in every such case and will be 
requested to make the election of applying 
for FA benefits or, if otherwise entitled 
thereto, of continuing to receive MAQ (D). 
If the enlisted man elects the FA benefits, 
a supplemental individual or blanket Form 
2668 will be prepared setting forth names, 
service numbers, dates of advancement, and 
the fact that the enlisted men have elected 
to apply for continuance of FA payments 
after payment for the month of October, 
1943, This Form 2668 will be forwarded im- 
mediately to the Chief, Military Morale 
Division, Coast Guard Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The stoppage of payment of 
FA benefits will be cancelled by Head- 
quarters on the basis of the supplemental 
Form 2668 and new applications for FA 
benefits will not be submitted by the en- 
listed man in such cases. Checkage of the 
applicable amount in the pay account of 
the man will be continued in all cases cov- 
ered by 2 supplemental Form 2668, 

6. Pay and disbursing officers will render 
such assistance as may be necessary in 
bringing to the attention of enlisted per- 
sons attached to their respective units the 
benefits of the Servicemen’s Dependents Al- 
lowance Act as amended, 
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They would be more serious with a spear in their hand searching for food, but these 
two Arctic natives appear to enjoy as a huge joke the efforts of this Coast Guardsman. 
He is trying to explain how to play baseball, and start a scrub game. 


Coast Guard Aids 
Salvation Army's Annual 
Appeal for Funds 


Various units of the Coast Guard con- 
tributed $408.80 to the 1943-44 Greater 
Boston Annual Appeal of -the Salvation 
Army. 

A letter from W. A. Nicol, Executive 
Director of the Appeal, acknowledged re- 
ceipt of checks totaling $337.90, Later, the 
District Welfare office sent an additional 
$70.90. 

“Will you kindly extend to all concerned,” 
said Mr. Nicol’s letter, “our genuine appre- 
ciation for this thoughtfulness in our behalf 
and the assurance that we will do all in 
our power to continue to merit this confi- 
dence and support.” 


* 
"So Velly Solly" 





A Japanese Captain and his young execu- 
tive officer were afloat on a raft after their 
ship had been sunk during an engagement 
with American naval forces, They were 
adrift for days in the Pacific when an 
American warship came in sight. 

The Jap captain was sullen as a small 
boat was put out to rescue them and turned 
his back, remarking to his junior: 

“You may do as you wish, Lieutenant, 
but I refuse to be rescued by a ship we 
have already sunk in our official com- 
munique.” 
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Hospital Corps School 
Graduates Now Number 
One Thousand Men 


Exactly 1,000 men of the Coast Guard 
have graduated from the Hospital Corps 
School at the Columbia College of Phar- 
macy. That number was reached when the 
fifth class of 200 men was given diplomas 
late last month. 

At the exercises, held at the West Side 
Y.M.C.A. in New York City, Coast Guards- 
man Solomon Magalnick, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., received diploma number one thous- 
and because he graduated at the top of his 
class with an average of 97.7. Graduates of 
the school are now serving with Coast 
Guard units on every front. 


* 
Laugh of the Day 





A young American sailor on a_ vessel 
which had sunk a Jap ship spied some of 
the survivors struggling in the water. He 
rushed to a gun crew and urged them to 
machine gun the survivors, but the crew 
laughed and _ refused. 

“Do you call them combatants now?” 
they asked the youngster. 

“I sure do,” he replied, “If they’re swim- 
ming toward the ship, they’re attacking 
us. If they’re swimming away, they are 
trying to escape.” 

“Well, they're treading water now.” 

“They're spying on us,” said the young 
sailor, 


D.F.C. to Comdr. Burke 


The Distinguished Flying Cross has been 
awarded to Commander Richard L. Burke, 
USCG, New London, Conn, As Command- 
ing Officer of the Coast Guard Air Station 
at Elizabeth City, N. C., since the beginning 
of the war, Commander Burke participated 
in many anti-submarine patrols, in addition 
to numerous rescue flights, 

On one occasion he rescued seven sur- 
vivors from a German submarine, and at 
another time he landed his plane in waves 
8 feet high to effect the transfer of an en- 
listed man in need of an emergency opera- 
tion, 


————— 


We're American Sons 
Behind the Guns 


Our Country’s might and freedom’s right, 
We'll carry o’er the sea. 

Our Flag unfurled around the world, 

A symbol of the free. 

We'll keep Old Glory flying high, 

On land and on the foam. 

Our cause is just, in GOD we Trust, 

Till we come marching home. 


We've sworn on high, to do or die, 
Our Flag and Honor shield. 

We'll never run from anyone, 

To none we'll ever yield, 

To keep the freedom that we love, 
We'll fight with might and main. 
Till peace once more on every shore, 
Make all men free again. 


CHORUS 


We're American sons behind the guns, 
In action everywhere. 

We fear no foe where e’re we go, 

On land or sea or air, 

United we will always stand, 

We'll never see the day, 

That anyone beneath the Sun, 

Can beat the U. S. A. 


Copyright 1943 
Words by Thomas E. Churchill 
245 Ames St., N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thomas E. Churchill, the author of 
“WE'RE AMERICAN SONS BEHIND 
THE GUNS” is a Captain in the Pitts- 
burgh fire department. He has two sons 
in the Coast Guard—Raymond, stationed 
at Biddeford, Maine, and Earl, 17, Sta- 
tioned at Wilmington, California. 

Mr. Churchill told PATROL that nearly 
1,000 copies of the song had been distri- 
buted, many to boys overseas by their 
mother. 

“Some of them are singing the march- 
ing song to the tune of “That Old Shalley 
My Daddy Gave To Me,” the author said, 
“as I do not have the music written as yet. 
I suppose they will sing it to any tune 
that will fit the words.” 
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Coast Guardsmen Landing 
Well North of Arctic Circle 
Nets Nazi Scientific Station 


Coast Guard Seize Nazi Radio 
Station in N. E. Greenland 


Swarming ashore from a Coast Guard com- 
bat cutter in below zero temperature, the 
seizure party comprised of Coast Guard and 
Army personnel recently seized and destroyed 
a German radio base established to keep the 


Officers and men of the Greenland Patrol Expedi- 


Hungry and cold, Dr. Sensse is marched back to the shore and 
tionary Force search the rugged Greenland hills for Nazis. 


imprisonment aboard the cutter following his capture. He ex- 
pressed surprise at the humane treatment he received from his 
captors. 








A corporal of the Greenland army prepares to guide Coast 
LA Guardsmen to the site of the Nazi radio station while the cutter 
lies offshore and the boat crews land supplies. 


The landing party goes ashore in small boats from the 
cutter. They wore regulation Arctic clothing except the steel 
helmets. 


2 ence ra a fe 





Luftwaffe posted on weather con- 
ditions on this side of the Atlantic. 
One prisoner was taken, Dr. Rolf 
Sensse (center picture) a junior of- 
ficer of the German Navy. Others 
of the German invading force had 
been evacuated, supposedly — by 
plane, before the arrival of the 
Coast Guardsmen. The Germans 
had been traveling along the coast 
of Greenland, destroying Danish 
settlements, until the Coast Guard 
moved in and took over the area. 


Sketches by Norman 
Thomas, Coast Guard 
Combat Artist 


